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SAFETY FIRST policy in investment is 








the guiding principle used in planning 
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° Hundred Securities Trust. In this Trust 100 indi- 
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INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST* is over 54 per cent. on the current price of sub-units. 
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Slbese Trusts are now closed. 
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or write for Booklet SB1, the basis of all transactions, the Secretary 
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BERNESE OBERLAND 


THE 


GRAND HOTEL 


SPORTHOTEL, WILDSTRUBEL 


All Winter sports. 
Orchestras. The 
assure excellent ski-ing 


Winter. 


the 


Entertainments. 
Funicular-Sleighs 
whole 

















GRINDELW ALD 


Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
FAMOUS AND UNRIVALLED 


for its powder snow, its good ice, and 
the most inexpensive Sports Railway, 
15,000 feet of best downhill ski-ing 
per day. Free Ski School, Bob run, 
excellent organisation of all winter 
sports. British Sports Clubs. 

For particulars, apply to; Swiss Federal Rail- 


wars, 11 B, Regent St., S.W.1, the travel agenis, 
or the Grindelwald Inquiry Office. Switzerland. 




















| SGHULS — - TARASP 


(Engadin 4,009-5,509 ft.). 


Wonderful for every kind of Winter sport. 


SWiSS SKI-ING SCHOOL. 
Tarasp Mepicinat WaTERs. 
ds se tus on demand. 























Winter Sports Centres 
SWISS RAILWAYS 


NEARLY all the main railway routes in 
Switzerland are now run by electricity. 
This is a great advantage to the traveller, 
since in former years steam and smoke from 
the engine frequently spoiled a visitor’s 
first view of the Alps. Noise, too, is thus 
eliminated, while speed is greatly increased, 
particularly upon the many steep gradients. 
The general comfort of travellers is also 
improved, Customs and passport formalities 
no longer involving the aid of interpreters. 
Hand luggage is examined on board the 
trains and the passenger is not required to 
leave his seat. There was a time when the 
journey from one point to another in Swit- 
zerland was often a period of discomfort ; 
but now, with modern comforts of every 
kind at the disposal of passengers, the travel 
is itself a joy. The wide windows of the 
trains afford an excellent view of a landscape 
which is constantly changing. 

The waterfalls are abundant and very 
beautiful, some of them having interesting 
associations. ‘The Reichenbach Falls, near 
Meiringen, for instance, have associations 
with the adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
In the Lauterbrunnen Valley is the Triim- 
melbach .Fall which inspired Longfellow. 
Literary associations meet the visitor fre- 
quently : Geneva with Milton, who stayed 
there in 1639; Lausanne with Gibbon ; 
Chillon with Byron; while Voltaire, George 
Eliot, Goldsmith, and many others made 
Jiterary records of their visits to Switzerland. 


GOLF 

Those who are golf enthusiasts will find 
plenty of opportunity for practice, even in 
winter. The links at Basle, Locarno, 
Lugano, Geneva, and Aigle are open all the 
year round, while those at Lausanne, 
Neuchatel, Thoune, Zirich and Lucerne 
may be used during nine or ten months of 
the year. Foreign visitors are permitted to 
compete in the numerous tournaments and 
inter-club matches. Amongst the import- 
ant events there are the Open Champion- 
ship, and the Swiss Amateur Championship, 
both being very popular. An annual book- 
let is published by the Swiss Golf Associa- 
tion which gives dates of all clab tournaments. 
The Secretary, The Swiss Golf Association, 
c/o Golf and Country Club, Ziirich-Zumikon, 
will forward any information required. 
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Jo Readers of 





The Spectator. 


As an old friend of the ‘SPECTATOR’ 
1 shall always be delighted to welcome 
“SPECTATOR ’ readers at the Bernerhof 
Hotel, Gstaad, this winter. Gstaad is the 
sunniest spot in the entire Bernese 
Oberland, and its ski-ing possibilities are 
inexhaustible. You can have a different 
down-hill run every day for months on 
end. The Bernerhof Hotel has 





been in 
my family for generations and is rup 
on the good old Swiss tradition, lacking 


nothing, of course, in modern comfort, 

e many long slopes in and around 
Gstaad are free from obstacles. You 
may choose steep or gentle slopes just 
as you like, and if you want to dance 
there is both the Bernerhof and _ the 
Winter Palace and the Royal awaiting 
your pleasure. 

If you will drop me a line | will supply 
you with favourable terms and _ fuil 
particulars. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. von SIEBENTHAL, 
Proprietor, Hotel Bernerhof. 
astaad. 




















ZERMATT for Winter Sports 
Alt. 5,315 to 7,500 it. 


STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS: 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 
this winter, and be sure of comfort 
and enjoyment. 
Central for all sports. Ski-ing, skating, 
curling and entertainments Managers 
in the Hotels. 3 Orchestras. Free 











inclusive brochure from | 
HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT. | 




















In the most wonderful: ski-ing country 


LES RASSES 
sur Ste.-Croix. Alt.. 4,000 f 
Open’ from December 20th. Every 
Comfort, excellent cuisine, 140 beds. 
Inclusive terms 10 fres.= 9/6. 


WEEK-END ARRANGEMENTS. 
Orchestra, Garages. Tel.: 63 14. 
























EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 











SPECIAL 


SPORTS HOLIDAYS 


Why not a term in the Alps for your Children? 
“P°AVENIR.” VILLARS 


TERMS FOR WINTER 


Full school programme in English or French. 


SUR OLLON. 


AND SPRING 


Altitude 4,100 ft. 
TERM 





Write for prospectus (to the headmaster). 





























LA CASITA LAUSANNE - 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Girls’ 


Boarding School 


PREPARATION FOR FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


Summer and Winter vacations in the mountains. 





| 
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‘All ye who Christians be, 
Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, 
It has gone out; |.am-not very old, 
And as | travelled in the cold 
A‘bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light.’ 










‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

I might not be afraid ? 

lam a little frightened—can’t you see ? 

Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 











The bitter winds of adversity have left many children in the darkness 
and cold, 3,943 of them are safe in the shelter of the National 
Chidren’s Home. Every day brings further pathetic appeals; will 
you help us to resoond to them? 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OF FIVE GUINEAS 


ccvzrs the admission costs of one child, Please light a candle of hope 
for some little one in sore distress. A photo3raph and particulars of the 
child assigned to you will be forwarded es soon as possible, Smaller gifts 
are also helpful; do send what you can. And wi. you send it now? 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


To the National Children’s Home and Orphanage, Highbury Park, London, N.5 
| enclose my Christmas Gift of & F s. d. to light a Christmas 
Candle in the National Children’s Home. 


Name. 





Address 














. His Grace The 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


writes: 








“The Royal Cancer 
Hospital deserves the 
fullest support that can 
be given to it by all 
who have sympathy 
with suffering, and_ its 
appeal should meet 
with a most generous 
response, especially 
from those who, as 


Christians, are pledged 


The sum total of our knowledge of 


to do what they can to cancer, its causes and treatment, 
grows almost hourly. Research goes 
on and on, until one day, please God, 
the fight against humanity’s silent 


terror will have beensettled decisively, 


bring comfort to any 


who are in distress.” 


Please send a special Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 























DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


once again earnestly appeal for CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS towards the feeding, ‘clothing, housing, 
educating, and training of their great family of 
8,200 
DESTITUTE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
10/- 


would be very acceptable. 


of 


Cheques, ete 


oe - (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be 
en 0 ¥ 


“2 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 

















SUNDAY, DECEMBER 57H 


The Second Sunday in Advent, which falls 
this year on December 5th, is known as 
BIBLE SUNDAY, and the General Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society makes an appeal that on that day 
prayer be offered in all churches for the 
world-wide work of the Society. 


Let thanks be given to Almighty God for all 
that has been done in past years to dissem- 
inate the Scriptures through the world, 
and let prayer be offered that the Bible 
Society’s representatives to-day may be 
sustained by Divine Grace as they seek to 
place the Word of God in the hands of 
mankind. 


These are difficult days. Wars, unrest, the 
curtailment of liberty, political and religious 
opposition, poverty—these are some of the 
obstacles to be met with, but, upheld by 
the prayers of the whole Church, the 
servants of the Bible Society will not fail in 
their sacred task. 


May every Church have a share in this 
fellowship of prayer on Bible Sunday. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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EW countries so_ perfectly 

blend the luxury of modern 

civilization with primitive 
customs. 

The visitor to South Africa 
can experience all the glamour 
of a “mysterious hinterland” 
made famous by eminent 
authors and poets, of travelling 
threugh the “ hidden lands ” 
discovered, within living 
memory, by celebrated ex- 
plorers, and observing at first 
hand the spectacle of modes and 
customs almest as old as the 
Continent itself. 


For those who seek rest and 
recuperation there are many 
delightful resorts, and, for the 
business man, there is the 
fascination of “ sizing up” the 
possibilities of markets that even 
today are almost untouched. 

To all her guests South Africa 
offers more than eight hours 
of sunshine each day all the 
year round. 


Full information and des- 
criptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained from 
the Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Sq., London, 
W.C. 2, or the principal Tourist 
Agencies. 
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WE MAKE AMENDS 


“House Full for Christmas” has long been up at 
the Palace. This is an annual occurrence in spite 
of successive expansions. Were we to permit it 
(the climate certainly does) city magnates would no 
doubt rush to bivouac in the groiinds. 


To make up for this bitter disappointment—yes, 
we really are full for Christmas—you might like to 
discover that the Palace is about the only place in 
England where you can really enjoy January. In 
fact you wouldn’t recognise it for the same month, 
And don’t forget, in addition to those who come 
to the Palace to enjoy Christmas, there are others 
It is always advisable 
to book in advance—even for January. 


PALACE 
HOTEL TORQUAY 


The terms include golf in the hotel grounds and on the 
Churston course,.hard and covered tennis courts, squash, 
badminton, croquet, bowls, swimming pool, gymnasium, 
sun lounges, dancing, talking pictures, entertainments, 
cabarets. 


who come to get over it. 


Telephone: Torquay 2271 
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SANTA. 
CLAUS? 


A WEEK 
CHRISTMAS 


41,000 
CHILDREN 
ALREADY 
PROVIDE 

FOR 


iratetully received by The Secretary 
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HE Japanese advance on Nanking continues steadily 
and it is now thought possible that, despite Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s announcement that the city would be 
defended to the last, the capital of his Government may be 
abandoned without resistance. Nanking is strongly defended 
and is capable of a prolonged resistance ; but the Japanese 
advance to the south threatens to cut off food supplies and 
the only line of retreat. Marshal Chiang Kai-shek may 
therefore be wise to retire from the city and withdraw with 
his forces intact to Hankow. Indeed, such tactics may well 
be China’s only chance of prolonging the war and of seriously 
embarrassing Japan. At Shanghai the problems of transfer- 
ring authority from China to Japan have already become 
dificult. The Japanese are now in a position to control the 
Chinese customs, whose revenues are assigned to the service 
on China’s foreign loans, and though as yet there has been 
no interference, it is possible that the service on the loans 
may be stopped as a means to securing British and American 
assent to the terms Japan means finally to impose on China. 
Local complications have been caused by a Japanese attack 
on an American tug from which the American flag was 
torndown ; but America does not suffer alone as Italy, Japan’s 
ally.in the anti-Comintern pact, endured a similar insult. 
Twenty-four hours later the Stars and Stripes were re-hoisted 
by the Japanese, with apologies. 


x x x x 


A Franco Offensive ? 


Reports from the Spanish front suggest that the weeks 
of inactivity are at an end, and the eve of General Franco’s 
much advertised “‘ final” offensive has arrived. And there 
are many indications that outside Spain, and not only in 
Italy or Germany, its success is taken for granted. Yet 
the renewal of air attacks on Madrid suggests that General 
Franco may direct his offensive at the one point where it 
is most likely to fail. From the map of the front, the most 
favourable objective appears to be at Teruel, where a successful 
offensive might carry the rebels to the sea and divide Barcelona 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


from Madrid; but here the nature of the country offers 
immense obstacles. And the final question must be whether 
General Franco, though superior in strength, has the 
superiority which is generally reckoned necessary for a 
successful offensive. The answer is doubtful. In numbers 
he has no advantage, while all observers agree as to the high 
quality and morale of the newly trained troops of the 
Republic. But there is a serious lack of good officers and 
technicians, and there is a danger that their food supplies 
may be threatened. Yet the Government awaits the attack 
with confidence, and believes that the war will last for two 
more years and that the tide of victory will be turned by 
its new armies’ first offensive in the spring. 
* * x x 

M. Titulescu’s Return 

The political situation in Rumania, where M. Tatarescu’s 
new Ministry will be in office until the General Election at 
Christmas, has been complicated by the astonishing pact 
suddenly concluded by the two Opposition parties. The 
National Peasants Party, under Dr. Maniu, is the largest and 
most radical opposition party; while Dr. Codreanu’s Iron 
Guard is an organisation of the most Fascist type. Moreover, 
the National Peasants are dissatisfied with the pro-German 
policy of M. Antonescu, the Foreign Minister, while the Iron 
Guard, as Dr. Codreanu recently announced, would conclude 
a pact with Hitler the day after coming to power. This 
strange alliance has already had an equally surprising result 
in the return from exile of M. Titulescu, whom in -1936 the 
Iron Guard threatened to assassinate. One of the terms of 
the. pact is that the Iron Guard shall drop this threat, while 
M. Titulescu will fight the election as a representative of the 
National Peasants Party, to which he does not belong. The 
sole purpose of the alliance is to ensure that the elections shall 
take place with a minimum of interference. It seems curious, 


therefore, that the National Peasants should recently have 
refused to enter a coalition and take office, where they could 
have ensured more efficiently that the elections should either 
be free or controlled in their own interest. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Housing Policy 


The three levers by which President Roosevelt hopes to 
lift American business out of its present depression are hous- 
ing construction, utility construction, and railway purchases. 
And in his message to Congress on Monday he announced 
his plans for a building policy which, if successful, should go 
as far to conquer the business recession in America as the 
building boom did to carry this country out of the slump. 
Mr. Roosevelt desires to enlist the co-operation of employers, 
labour and finance to carry out his policy and to open up 
what he described as “the largest and most promising single 
field for private enterprise.” During the next five years 
600,000—800,000 houses need to be built each year, at a 
total cost of some $2,600,000,000 at the lowest estimate ; 
the Government’s contribution will be a grant of $50,000,000 
to mortgage associations and a reduction in interest rates. 
The announcement of this plan should do much to relieve 
the pessimism of American business at the moment; and it 
realises the President’s intention of trusting to private enter- 
prise to bring back recovery to America. Wall Street, 
however, is still waiting for Congress to undertake the 
revision of New Deal taxation on business profits. 

* *x * * 
The German Churches: A New Turn 

More needs to be known yet of the full implications of the 
speech delivered by Herr Kerrl, the German Minister for 
Church Affairs, at Hagen on Tuesday, but on the face of it 
the Confessional Church has achieved something very like a 
victory. The Government, said Herr Kerrl, had abandoned 
the idea of creating a single National Church, or of permeating 
the doctrine of any Church with National Socialism. Every 
confession would be free, and stand on an equal footing 
in the eyes of the State; State subsidies to the Churches 
would gradually be withdrawn (this would leave them, appar- 
ently, in the position of the Free Churches in England and 
Wales) and there would be no privileged position for the 
German Faith Movement (which is non-Christian) or the 
German Christians (the strongly Nazi and Erastian section 
of the Protestant Churches). The State, declared Herr 
Kerrl unequivocally, had one object only in view, the estab- 
lishment of complete religious freedom. He added, it is 
true, that he saw nothing in the teaching of Christ that was 
in conflict with Nazi doctrines, and that the State would not 
tolerate any tendency to create breaches in the national unity 
in the name of religion. The test of the importance of such 
a speech is the interpretation given to it in practice. But it 
appears to promise the, Confessional Church considerable 


relief from its difficulties. 
* * * * 


Canada and a Trade Agreement 

The striking Liberal victory in the by-election at Victoria, 
. Vancouver, for the Canadian Federal Parliament, is a fortun- 
ate augury for the progress of the Anglo-American trade 
negotiations. If the talks are to succeed, the Canadian 
Government will be required to make some sacrifice of the 
trade advantages granted to Canada by the Ottawa agree- 
ments. It demands vision and courage, which Mr. Mackenzie 
King fortunately possesses, both to see that the sacrifice is 
justified by the economic and political results to be expected 
of the treaty, and to defend such a policy before the electorate. 
The Liberals had no opportunity to evade the question in 
Victoria. The ex-Prime Minister and Conservative leader, 
Mr. Bennett, fought a vigorous campaign against the Govern- 
ment and asserted that a Liberal victory would be interpreted 
as a mandate for sacrificing the advantages gained at Ottawa. 
It is fortunate for Britain and America that Mr. Bennett is 
no longer in power and that Victoria has rejected his argu- 
ments ; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Mackenzie King will 
in fact interpret his victory in the light of the criterion Mr. 
Bennett laid down. The Liberal success is the more remark- 
able because for the last thirty years Victoria has been a 
Conservative seat. 





Dr. Schacht’s Exit 


Herr Hitler has at length accepted Dr. Schacht’s resi 
tion as Minister for Economic Affairs; but this fo 
release from his duties merely recognises Officially a come 
which in fact has existed for some time. Dr. Schacht te 
President of the Reichsbank, but his term of office expi 
next year, and his influence on economic affairs js likely 
be purely nominal. General Goring, as director Of the 
“ Four-year Plan,” is now in complete control ; Dr, Schacht’ 
place will be occupied by Herr Funk, hitherto chief of the 
Propaganda Department, acceptable to the Party and thought 
to be an enemy of private industry. Neither he nor Genera! 
Goring has the technical ability which enabled Dr, Schacht 
to build up and operate his remarkable system of trade 
regulation. But in fact Dr. Schacht’s virtuosity may 1% 
longer be wanted ; for General Géring’s first task as Controller 
of the Four-year Plan is to cut down Germany’s imporg 
which have risen considerably during the last year. Op thi 
question, Dr. Schacht and General Goring are probably in 
fundamental disagreement; and to this must be added 
among reasons for Dr. Schacht’s departure, the increasingly 
bureaucratic organisation of Germany’s economic life, 

x * * * 


A Success for Geneva 


At the beginning of this week a new State, the autonomous 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, came into being, with the blessing 
of both Turkey and France, which earlier this year had 
come into bitter conflict over the territory and its inhabitants, 
The new State is a compromise between the Turkish demand 
that the Sanjak, with its Turkish minority, should’ become 
an independent State on the expiry of the French mandate in 
Syria, and the French demand that Syria should assum 
responsibility for its government. By this compromise the 
Sanjak has complete autonomy in internal affairs, and Turkish 
rights are thus protected against possible oppression from 
Syria when it becomes a sovereign State ; but it has a common 
monetary and customs system with Syria and its foreign 
policy is controlled by Syria. It is difficult to believe 
that such a solution could have been reached in any other 
way than through the machinery of discussion and com- 
promise provided by the League of Nations at Geneva. It 
is common today to belittle the “Genzva system”: but 
Alexandretta is yet another illustration of the success it can 
achieve when, like Turkey and France, both parties toa 
dispute accept sincerely the principles and methods on which 
Geneva is founded. If other disputants adopted the same 
attitude, the German minority in Czechoslovakia would be, 
like the Turkish minority in Alexandretta, not an almost 
insoluble problem of prejudice and prestige but a matter for 
informed and dispassionate discussion at Geneva. 

* * * x 


Air Raid Protection 


The committee stage of the Air Raid Precautions Bill is 
producing considerable criticism of the measure, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, deputising for the Home Secretary, is not 
always reassuring in his replies. The Government was 
arraigned on Tuesday for the inadequacy of its plans for the 
evacuation of the population from crowded areas; doubts, 
largely dispelled later, were cast on the efficacy of the Govert- 
ment gas masks; and the contention that all individual 
equipment—including shovel, sand and pump—should be 
provided from national funds, was forcibly urged. The Gov- 
ernment view that such provision should be the citizen’s own 
business may be sound in principle, but in practice may 
result in the complete denial of this equipment to the poor. 
A more serious criticism concerns the recent experiments 
in protection against poison-gas on Salisbury Plain, which 
the Home Office spokesman reported had been carried out 
under “‘ the most severe conditions likely to be met.” Glass 
will only give protection against gases if the glass remaifi 
intact, and windows would not be intact long if high explosive 
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mpanied the gas. No satisfactory assurances have, 







resign, lt can be, given by the Government on this vital 
fo m 
poukin pout: * * * ba 
Temainy IF juvenile Transference - 
CXpites The recently issued report of the Commissioner for the 
ikely ty ial Areas indicates that transference of juveniles from 
Of the ; areas to others where employment is available is still a 
ache’ yore part of any solution of the Special Areas problem. 
Of the oe important than the provision of transference facilities 
hough wrfemployment is the provision of tolerable living conditions 
seneral tthe new place of residence. A very interesting experiment 
chacht this end has now been initiated in Welwyn Garden City. 
trade 4 young lads between 14—18 life in a strange city with no 
me fiends or parental guidance may well be difficult, dull and 
troller armful. Often it drives the boys home again. Last week 
Part ; residential club for transferred boys was opened in Welwyn. 
Mn this it provides bed, meals, comfort, and company for 40 boys 
bly i working in the immediate neighbourhood, under the direction 
added, ofan experienced warden, and is attached to a boys’ and young 
‘singly men’s club which has been running now for two years. The cost 
ofthe building has been provided largely by the Welwyn Garden 
City Company, but donations have been received from private 
sources, the Jubilee Trust and the Ministry of Labour. Apart 
mous fe om other considerations—and there are many—other com- 
osei munities would do well seriously to consider this scheme as a 
. oe means of counteracting the tendency for transferred boys to 
tants, euro home. g F : y 
— Civil Servants’ Pay 
ate in The mass demonstration of Civil Servants at the Albert 
sume | Hall on Tuesday cannot be regarded as without significance. 
> the | The charges made against the Government need not be 
tkish ff true, and indeed some in particular, as that the Government 
from (p deliberately encourages the rise in prices, are obviously 
mon fp false. But some of the facts quoted appear to demand 
reign fp serious enquiry. Thus the General Secretary of the Post 
lieve | Office Engineering Union stated that thousands of civil 
servants receive less than 57s. 3d. a week, which Mr. Seebohm 


rther 
‘om: | Rowntree found to be the minimum figure consistent with 


Jt & the maintenance of physical fitness for a family of five. 
but — The specific demand was that the National Whitley Council 
can | should initiate negotiations for increases of pay throughout 
10 a & the Civil Service to compensate for the rising cost of living. 
hich | Though the meeting was not representative of Civil Servants 
ame § 2% 4 Whole, but only of one association, it is to be hoped 
be, fp that the representations made will receive the attention 
vost | Wey deserve. For nothing could be more dangerous to 
for | the working of an administrative machine than dissatis- 
faction among its workers; and when that machine is the 
administration of a nation of which its citizens are highly 
proud, such complaints assume an even more serious 
significance. 
| is * * * + 


India in Transition: ‘‘ Spectator’ Articles 


It is eight months since the new Indian Constitution came 
he | Otmally into operation so far as Provincial Government is 
ts, concerned, and five months since Congress Ministries took 
office in the provinces where a Congress majority had been 
yl | “turned. How is the new experiment working? It is 
be f Soviously too early to give a final answer to that question. 
We must wait, in particular, till Federation has become a 


. ; fact and there is self-government at the centre as well as in 
vi he Provinces. But it is not too soon to study the progress so 
a made and seek a basis for judgement regarding the future 
a. of the Constitution. The whole question will be examined 


rf in forthcoming issues of The Spectator in a short series of 
} atticles by Mr. Richard Freund, who is at present in India 
| Studying the political situation. Mr. Freund, who has 

written extensively on European politics, is a competent 
| aad unbiased observer. His first article, on “ The Gentle 
Dictator ” (Mr. Gandhi), will appear in next week’s Spectator. 








The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: A month ago, 
when the Population (Statistics) Bill was first made available 
to Members, it was generally regarded as an innocuous 
measure which would probably slip through its various stages 
late at night with universal acquiescence. And so it might 
have happened, but for the self-appointed, Vigilance Com- 
mittee which sits on the Liberal benches. Mr. Kingsley 
Griffith read the Bill, marked how extensive were the powers 
of interrogation proposed to be conferred, and put down a 
motion for rejection. He was fortunate enough to enlist the 
powerful support of Mr. A. P. Herbert. Mutterings of dis- 
content soon began to be heard among the Tory rank and file, 
and finally even the Labour leaders were stimulated into 
opposition. 

* * *x * 

Sir Kingsley Wood has the reputation of being the most 
uniformly successful of Ministers. But he blotted his copy- 
book on Monday. His article in the Beaverbrook Press 
which was published on the morning of the debate, and which 
contained an extremely one-sided description of the Bill, 
was a surprising error of judgement. However, worse was 
to follow. In moving the Second Reading he conveyed the 
impression to the House that the practice already observed 
in Australia and New Zealand furnished a precedent for 
his proposals. To this Mr. Herbert, who had spent the 
morning ringing up the Agents-General of all the States of 
Australia and the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
gave the lie direct. He did not suggest that the Minister 
would consciously mislead the House, but he did suggest 
that he had been misled. Mr. Herbert thought that this 
was a serious matter, and most people agreed with him. 
In any case, the example of the Dominions and of foreign 
countries left the House cold. It may be true that other 
Governments have been more active than our own in 
amassing vital statistics. But where, as Mr. Griffith per- 
tinently inquired, do we go from there? What is the value 
of the comparison unless it can be shown that the statistics 
thus acquired have been of some use in devising measures 
to check the fall in the birth-rate ? 


x *x * * 


Mr. Herbert’s own speech, and its effect upon the House, 
beggars description. No other member could have composed 
it, and certainly no other member could have got away with 
it. He occupied forty-three minutes, during practically the 
whole of which the only person who succeeded in keeping 
a straight face was himself. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
making three of the most telling points in the debate, namely, 
that the whole of the information needed could be obtained 
more speedily and completely by an additional census, that 
the questions were to be addressed to the wrong people, 
and that everyone already knows perfectly well the reasons 
why fewer babies are being born. As for his final memoran- 
dum in verse, there has been nothing comparable heard in 
debate since the late Lord Lincolnshire sang the Land Song 
in the House of Lords. Although there was a full House 
for the debate, only 197 Government supporters could be 
found to go into the Lobby in support of the Bill. Con- 
fronted with the prospect of voting for a measure which 
they instinctively dislike, Conservative members can vanish 
as suddenly as the witches in Macbeth. This is a portent 
of which the Minister of Health would do well to take notice. 

x * * * 


On Wednesday the luck of the ballot fell to Mr. Gordon 
Macdonald, who seized the opportunity to give Labour’s 
pension plan (£1 at 65) an airing. He presented his case with 
effective moderation in a speech which fully deserved the 
encomiums it received. Inevitably the scheme got knocked 
about in debate, but its authors have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied. At last they have produced proposals which 
deserve serious consideration and which are very far from 
being mere electioneering. 
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gee complete identity of view between British and 
French Ministers announced on Tuesday after 
the talks in Downing Street has much more substance 
than usually underlies such intimations. There are 
many reasons for affirming that the agreement between 
the four men most directly responsible for shaping the 
foreign policies of the two countries was so complete 
that we can justly speak today of an Anglo-French 
policy. There is no Anglo-French alliance. There is 
no Anglo-French entente, if by an entente is meant an 
exclusive arrangement @ deux. Any nation which shares 
the ideals of Britain and France (Belgium is an obvious 
case in point) may stand as close to either of them as 
they do to one another. All that is asked is a readiness 
to face the problems of the world courageously, to 
approach them in a constructive spirit and to offer, 
not indeed concessions extracted by menace, but any 
sacrifices justice may demand. 

If that with any accuracy represents what Anglo- 
French policy is—as it certainly represents what it 
should be—what does its application in the conditions 
of the modern world involve? That question was 
obviously studied by the four Ministers. The com- 
muniqué gives the heads of their examination: colonies, 
Central and Eastern Europe, Spain and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Far East, disarmament. The unexpected 
inclusion of disarmament is cordially to be welcomed, 
for no agreements between the major States of Europe 
would carry conviction unless some reduction of arma- 
ments accompanied them, as guarantee for the sincerity 
of the will to peace. The reference to “ the colonial 
question” is significant. Never before has the fact 
that there is a colonial question which cannot 
be evaded been frankly and unreservedly recognised 
in a document of such authority. What precisely 
the colonial problem is may be harder to say; to 
say how it is to be solved much harder still. Germany 
demands colonies. What colonies? All that were 
taken from her after the War? Any further territory in 
Africa? In full sovereignty or under some form of 
mandate? And how, in any event, is Germany’s demand 
for colonies to be assessed ? Does she genuinely want 
them, or is the demand a useful bargaining counter in a 
discussion of a variety of immediate problems ? 

Many of those questions cannot yet be answered. 
But it is fully ume to be discussing, with minds rigorously 
divested of prejudice, the principles by which a colonial 
settlement should be governed. The first question is 
whether we are to base ourselves on expediency or on 
justice if the two conflict ; it need not be prematurely 
concluded that they do. The arguments bearing on the 
question are economic, political, humanitarian and 
strategic. The economic can be dismissed; the raw 
materials which the African colonies produce amount to 
far too little to give Germany ground to covet them 
or us (including in that pronoun the French and 
other colonial Powers) to grudge them. The political 
argument rests on the fact that a flat refusal to discuss 
the colonial question would undoubtedly add to the 
factors making for war in Europe. . It impinges on the 
prestige argument; a denial of colonies is damaging to 
German prestige ; our own could not be said to suffer 
by the transfer of some of the few we hold under mandate. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH POLICY 





The humanitarian argument submits that the 
in the ex-German colonies have for the last eighte 


Natives 


en 
been under a happier régime than they were before te 


War, or would be likely to be again under Nazi direction 
The strategic argument is obvious—too obvious, indeed 
for it ‘ooks more important than it is. So far a a 
colonial settlement reduced the danger of war al 
strategical questions would bulk less large, and ip any 
case the fact that Germany held East and South Wy 
Africa in 1914 had no bearing whatever on the war ip it 
main theatres. 

All those considerations arein the realm of expediency, 
What of the realm of justice? Germany’s colonies 
were taken from her in 1919 for one reason alone— 
that she lost the War. All attempts to justify thei 
confiscation on other grounds savour of jesuitry ang 
hypocrisy. If a rearmed Germany is able to force , 
general reconsideration of the Treaty of Versailles, ther 
can plainly be no exclusion of the colonies from dis. 
cussion. But that is far from meaning that the cour: 
dictated alike by expediency and justice is the simple 
return of some or all of the ex-German colonies tp 
Germany. The world has learned something sing 
1918. It has learned in particular the proved valy 
of the mandate system, a system which imposes safe. 
guards in the matter of open doors and of the treatment of 
the natives and imposes no disabilities on the Mandatory 
Power at all; Tanganyika, which is a mandated 
territory, has nothing to fear on any score from; 
comparison with Kenya, which is not. But it will not 
be politic merely to propose that Germany be given; 
mandate over the colonies she once held in full sover- 
eignty. Her reply to that suggestion would be obvious: 
We demand equality, and equality requires that Tan- 
ganyika be as fully ours as Kenya is yours; if that is 
effected, the question of mandates for both territories 
equally can be discussed. Along these lines a reasonable 
solution emerges, and its acceptance by Germany might 
and should be made a condition of any change in the 
status of her former colonies. 

The relation of the colonies to a general settlement is 
by no means simple. If their disposition is to be based 
on justice they cannot be used as bargaining-factors; 
you do not barter justice. But arrangements that would 
be right and wise if settled peace was in prospect, would 
be foolish and dangerous if war was threatening. The 
colonial question must necessarily, therefore, form part 
of a general agreement, and that agreement must clearly 
bear on another question which the four Minister 
discussed at Downing Street, the problems of Centrl 
and Eastern Europe. Peace prevails in those region. 
Nothing threatens it except some action by Germany, 
and Germany has declared that she contemplates m 
armed action against any of her neighbours. That s 
something, but it is not enough. There are othe 
interventions than those of force, and there is no question 
that most of the unsettlement in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia today has direct connexion with Berlin. 

To Germany’s economic expansion south-eastwards 
there need be no opposition or objection ; it should 
be to the advantage of the Danubian States no [es 
than of Germany herself. If Austria genuinely desire 
to join Germany no one could prevent her: but th 
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desire must be hers, not Germany’s. If the Sudeten- 
deutsch in Czechoslovakia were suffering injustice 
Czechoslovakia’s own friends should be first to urge her 
to put things right—but The Times takes a questionable 














ae jine when it admonishes the Czechs to discuss “‘ the terms 
fore the Mf on which, by mutual consent, the status of the great 
itectog ff German minority might be made compatible with good 
indeed fH relations with the Reich.” But for the words “by 
ar as, mutual consent” the suggestion would seem to be 
War al that the Czechs should be called on to accept any terms 
1 in any the Reich might prescribe. And the words themselves 
th Wey 

a in its POPULATION 

ediency, 


HE debate in the House of Commons this week on 







coloni 

ee the Government’s Population Statistics Bill was 
Y ther a remarkable occasion. Members who accept the 
try and existence of the Means Test without difficulty were 
force, horrified by this “intrusion into private life”; the 





Minister for Health was condemned as a “ Nosey 
Parker” of the worst kind, and the Registrar General 
described as a kind of grand inquisitor extracting scab- 
and the 






Course 








Simpl Mf ious information for his own amusement ; 

nies House of Commons rocked with laughter while the 
+ since Senior Burgess for Oxford University dilated on his 
| value own fertility and solved the population problem with 
S safe his native humour. Mr. Herbert is a great asset to 






the House of Commons, but he is sometimes blinded 
by the brilliance of his own wit. 

There could hardly be better justification for the Bill 
than the complacent certainty with which its opponents 
solved the problems of population. Not one who was 
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iven a not convinced that he knew the causes of decline. Mr. 
sove-@ Aneurin Bevan attributed it to “ sub-conscious dis- 
vious: satisfaction with society,” Mr. Macquisten, to the stress 
Ta and strain of modern life, Sir Francis Fremantle, to the 
that i athleticism of girls, Mr. Herbert, in his rhymed excursus, 
Mons H to the licensing laws and the prohibition of betting: 
onable After such assurance, the modesty of experts is dis- 
might f appointing ; yet every student of population must agree 
in the B when they say that though they have sufficient infor- 
_f mation to describe the future trend of population with 
ent SH considerable accuracy, they have not enough either to 
base analyse the causes of declining fertility or to propose a 
Cts; H remedy for it. 
* No one challenges the accuracy of their forecasts ; 
The Mr. Pilkington on Monday quoted one which estimates 
par that, at the present rate of decline, the population of 
Jeary q England and Wales would fall to 5,000,000 in 100 years. 
ee And it is clear that such a decline would bring cata- 
wind strophic changes in every sphere of social and political 
sions life. On the other hand, there is equally no doubt that 
nay, the causes of this decline are known with no more 
x6 qo accuracy than can be reached by the guesswork in which 
vat sf Me Bill’s opponents indulged so generously this week. 
obs Mr. Herbert indeed pretended that all the necessary 
tins information can already be found in the Registrar 
wna General’s report. In fact, at present, it is impossible 
even to calculate fertility rates for this country with any 
vit degree of certainty ; and since fertility rates are the crux 
ill of the problem it is necessary to supply this deficiency 
“Jes if any remedy can be found. 
sired It is well to emphasise that attempts to find a remedy 
tte On the basis of insufficient knowledge have already 





failed in other countries. In Germany, for instance, 





AND PRIVACY 


~~ 


imply discussion with Germany. There is no good 
ground for urging that. Dr. Benes has no responsibility 
towards Herr Hitler in respect of the Sudetendeutsch, 
who were subjects of Austria, never of Germany; the 
question is domestic, not external. On all that M. 
Delbos will no doubt have much to report when he 
returns from his visits in Central Europe. They form 
a logical sequel to the London talks. * So will the conver- 
sations which Lord Perth will soon be carrying on 
quietly in Rome. Nothing sensational is happening 


—fortunately—but tension in Europe is sensibly relaxed. 








Herr Hitler’s Government has made elaborate and 
expensive attempts to arrest the decline of the birth rate. 
But statistics for the last four years show that, though 
marriages have increased, the number of births, and the 
excess of births over deaths, are still lower than in the 
period 1926-29. Great Britain has been behind other 
nations in attempting to arrest the decline in population ; 
her statistics are in some respects more incomplete than 
theirs. But it is possible that when their omissions have 
been made up she may apply the results of increased 
knowledge with greater success. Without such know- 
ledge there is little hope of finding a scientific remedy. 


The Government’s Bill is designed to fill the most 
serious gaps in existing knowledge, and especially the 
lack of statistics concerning fertility. The original 
schedule of questions to be asked at the registration of 
births, marriages and deaths may have included too 
much; the Minister of Health is wise in agreeing to 
give up the questions relating to unmarried mothers. 
But the essential questions can be retained without 
impertinence or intrusion; they are: what is the age 
of the mother at the birth of each child, how long has 
has she had before each birth. 

By obtaining the answers to these questions, the most 
important gap in existing statistics would be filled. And 
since this is the most urgent necessity, the Government 
would be wise if, by omitting the remaining questions 
on the schedule they could secure the approval of the 
House, they insisted on adding only these three to the 
enquiries already made at registration. Indeed it would 
not be difficult to improve the Bill. As it stands, it is 
vague, and its primary purpose, to secure the essential 
information regarding fertility, has been extended to 
cover other matters of subsidiary importance, which 
indeed, unexplained, appear irrelevant. It is probably 
by irrelevance and vagueness, particularly in the clause 
authorising questions on “ any other matter with respect 
to which it is desirable to obtain statistical information ” 
that the Bill aroused the righteous irritation of the House. 
But it would be unfortunate if these faults should result 
in the rejection of what is urgent and valuable in the Bill. 


It is probable that more satisfactory, and certainly 
more complete, results would have been obtained if the 
Government had accepted the advice given by experts two 
years ago to substitute a quinquennial for a decennial 
census. Recent population changes have been rapid 
enough to justify such a change ; and the census would 
have permitted a variety of questions that may well be 
found irritating if asked at every registration. But that 
advice having been rejected, there appears no better alter- 
native than the present procedure, unless statisticians are 
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to wait until the census of 1941 for the information they 
require today. And opposition to the purpose of the Bill, 
though criticism may be usefully directed to its details, 
may well do a grave disservice to the country. To 
exploit, on this occasion, the Englishman’s instinc- 
tive distaste to all forms of State interference is to 
mislead him; it is to pretend that communal ignor- 
ance of vital problems can be to his advantage. 
Population problems are not merely the concern of 
inquisitive sociologists and civil servants; they affect 
and will affect the private citizen in all his activi- 


7 
ties. And such problems cannot be solved 
there is willing co-operation between the individual 
and the State ; and where it is a question of the Survival 
of the society on which each depends, that CO-Operation 
can be confidently expected. Ignorance can offer no 
solution in this case ; and indeed it is only because of 
the researches of statisticians that the problem has 
been recognised at all. If those researches are to bear 
their natural fruit in practical measures, the experts 
must be given the assistance they need in carrying them 
to a successful conclusion, 


Unless 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one, I suppose, can be prevented from writing a book 
about royalty if he (or she) wants to. But it would 

be all gain and no loss if the royal family could be left in 
peace to do the work they do so well, and be regarded as 
immune, for a period at any rate, from the attentions of 
biographers. Here is Mr. Compton Mackenzie wanting, 
for some reason or other, to write a life of the Duke of 
Windsor, the Duke saying he never authorised the volume, 
and the prospective publishers insisting that he did. The 
occurrence, whatever the rights and wrongs of it, is mani- 
festly unfortunate. In any case why must every discoverable 
detail about every person associated with the royal family 
by birth or marriage be assiduously dragged into public view ? 
We have lately had a life of the Duchess of Kent, and if I am 
not mistaken the lengthy and crowded life of Princess 
Elizabeth has been made spoil for a biographer. Into most 
of such volumes—not all—a note of adulation and sub- 
servience creeps that to no one can be quite as repellent 
as to those eminently sensible people the King and Queen 
and their immediate relatives. We are fortunate in the 
possession of the best royal family in the world, and the 
highest compliment we can pay them is to treat them as 
they would obviously desire to be treated. With all that 
needs to be known about their private lives the public is 
quite adequately familiar. Tissues of trivialitics about 
what Prince Someone’s chauffeur or Princess Somebody’s 
hairdresser said of them do small service to their reputation. 


* * * * 


One supplementary question, to which no answer was 
returned, in the House of Commons on Tuesday raised 
an issue which the Prime Minister ought to face firmly. 
“Does not this incident,” asked Commander Fletcher, 
“emphasise the desirability of the Secretary of State for 
Air being a member of this House?” It did. And so do 
a great many other considerations. Quite apart from the 
general question of Lord Swinton’s suitability for the position 
of Secretary for Air—a subject on which much might be said 
—it is obviously of the first importance that the holder 
of that particular office should be in a place where he can 
face, and be questioned by, the nation’s elected representatives. 
Air-war, if it ever comes, is going to touch the common 
citizen of this country far more closely than military or naval 
warfare, and, quite apart from that, the importance of civil 
aviation to the material welfare of the country and the 
Commonwealth increases daily. The matter was not quite so 
urgent when Sir Philip Sassoon was Under-Secretary, for 
he had held that post for over ten years and knew far more 
about the Air Ministry than his chief. It is no reproach to his 
successor, Colonel Muirhead, to say that he could not possibly 
possess the same knowledge or command the same authority. 
The demand for an Air Minister in the Commons ought to be 


strongly pressed. 
x * * * 


Sir Samuel Hoare, I think, is as a rule hardly rated at his 
full value. As a matter of fact, except for one unhappy episode, 
for which he paid an immediate penalty, he has been a marked 


success in every major post he has held, at the India Office 
the Foreign Office, and not least, today, at the Home Office 
But to me at least the address he gave as Chancellor of Reading 
University on Tuesday was an unexpected revelation—yney. 
pected in degree—of his mental range and culture. Taking 
Montaigne as his chief theme, he quoted with aptness and 
relevance (so many quotations are obviously dragged in by their 
tails) from Emile Faguet, William James, Disraeli, Blake, 
President Masaryk, Walter Pater, to say nothing of Lord 
Haldane, Lord Baldwin and Lord Balfour, and he added one 
striking and comprehensive reference to Aeschylus and his 
pride in bodily prowess, and to “ Benvenuto Cellini shooting 
pigeons in the Campagna of Rome, Lenin ducks in the 
Moscow marshes, Mozart practising billiards for hours on 
end.” Having thereby raised sensibly the public estimate 
of the average of Cabinet culture Sir Samuel went to bed 
with a cold. 
* x x * 

The death of that remarkable old scholar, the Rev. W. K. 
Fleming, should not be noted without a specific reference 
to the astonishing piece of textual criticism which ha 
ensured a place for him in the history of nineteenth-century 
literature. In 1925 he contributed to the Quarterly Review 
an article on the sources of John Inglesant and the literary 
method of its author. By a series of parallel quotations he 
showed that Shorthouse had drawn upon the literature of 


-the seventeenth century for the language of incidents and 


descriptions, and even occasionally for a conversation, in 
his romance, in many cases transcribing a passage, long or 
short, virtually without change. Two points in particular 
Mr. Fleming was able to establish: (1) that Shorthouse was 
indebted to his sources for some of his most successful 
scenes, and (2) that a good many of the works he laid under 
contribution were not by obscure Caroline authors, but 
books that all educated readers were supposed to know 
well—e.g., Evelyn’s Diary. Mr. Fleming, I know, had a 
large amount of material in reserve and always hoped for 
health and opportunity to complete his demonstration. His 
literary memory was extraordinary. The Spectator published 
an article on his results in 1934 at the time of the Shorthouse 
centenary. 
x x * x 

The matinée of The Trojan Women, which Sybil Thorndike, 
Lewis Casson and Margaret Rawlings are giving at the 
Adelphi Theatre next Tuesday for the funds of the League 
of Nations Union, has a special, and a twofold, appropriate- 
ness. In the first play the translation is, of course, Gilbert 
Murray’s—none other could be dreamed of—and Professor 
Murray is Chairman of the L.N.U. Executive Committee. 
Secondly, The Trojan Women, as everyone who has read the 
play or seen a performance of it knows, is a poignant tragedy 
turning on the lot of women in wartime. To a world which 
the slaughter in Spain and China leaves almost insensitive by 
its repetition and protraction, the words of Euripides, pre 
sented after two thousand years in modern verse, must bring 
some renewal, perhaps salutary, of responsibility and shame. 

JANUS. 
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THE BRITISH PRISON: A POSTSCRIPT 










By WILSON HARRIS 


Na recent series of articles in The Spectator Major Athill 
| has discussed with Knowledge and impartiality con- 
ditions in British prisons as a whole, and the virtues and 
deficiencies of the British prison system in general. Such 
a comprehensive survey is essential if the principles governing 
penal methods in this country are to be understood. There 
nay be some value, as an addendum, in a record of impres- 
sions gleaned at one particular prison, Dartmoor, which I had 
the opportunity of visiting a week ago. I had been to 
Dartmoor before, and between the two visits I had read 
several of the recent books by ex-convicts and noted various 
of the more specific criticisms, such as the difficulty of obtain- 
ing enough library books, monotonous food and stale bread, 
the rough-handling of the men by officers, and—peculiar 
to Dartmoor—the cell-walls running with water during 
all the winter months. 


It will be simplest to deal with these forthwith. The 
wet walls story emanated, I think I am right in saying, from 
an ex-convict who had never been inside Dartmoor Prison, 
and to anyone who has known the moor for forty years, as 
I have, it is credible enough. The inside walls of a cottage 
where I have spent part of many winters were always marked 
with trickles of condensed moisture. But the prison is, 
rather surprisingly, conspicuous as an exception to the local 
rule. Last Friday, when the moor had been wrapped in a 
thick fog till midday—the precise condition that makes for 
wet walls—the prison cells were as dry as Buckingham Palace. 
Their temperature varied from 58 degrees to 60. The halls 
and workshops, warmed by hot pipes, were equally dry. 


As for the books, there can be no grievance at Dartmoor, 
whatever may be the case in other convict prisons. The 
allowance is three volumes of fiction and two of non-fiction 
(eg. travel or biography) a week. A man must be, an 
abnormal reader if with the time at his disposal—two or three 
hours in an evening, and most of Sunday—he can get through 
more than that. And in addition educational or technical 
books may be sent in from outside. It is true, of course, 
that a man cannot always get the books he wants the first 
time he applies. Neither can the ordinary member of any 
subscription library. Actually the normal number of 
tive books must often be exceeded, for I was told that about 
2,000 volumes were actually in circulation in the cells ; 
the number of prisoners at the moment was 297. The 
officer in charge of the library was obviously a genuine 
enthusiast for his work. Mr. George Orwell, incidentally, 
may be glad to know that his book Down and Out in London 
and Paris is (one of the prisoners assisting the librarian 
showed me the record of applications) easily first favourite, 
with Tovarish (prison-life in Siberia) as runner-up. 


Food must always be a vexed question. That the prison 
dietary is drearily monotonous can hardly be denied. Dart- 
moor prisoners have porridge (with milk) for breakfast 
every day of their lives. So, for that matter, do I, and their 
porridge is quite good. But I have a good deal besides ; 
they only have bread and margarine besides, with tea to 
drink. For supper they have cocoa, also quite good, with 
bread, margarine and cheese. That the bread is kept for 48 
hours before being issued is due to medical advice, not to any 
desire to give the men unpalatable food. There is nothing 
wrong with its quality ; it was good enough at any rate for the 
Governor’s family to take prison loaves voluntarily. The mid- 
day meal the day I saw it consisted of two large slices of 
tinned meat with boiled potatoes and pickles. Pickles alternate 
with cabbage ; the men prefer the pickles. The next day’s meal 
was to be meat soup, containing three vegetables as well 
as meat; Sunday’s was to be roast mutton with potatoes 
and cabbage. The much-discussed sea-pie I have not 





encountered, unless indeed it was the perfectly palatable 
stew which I had seen when I was at Dartmoor before. 
Altogether there seems very little wrong with the midday 
meal. The other two are conspicuously lacking in variety, 
but under the new payment scheme men can buy littl: 
extras from the canteen if they choose. All meals are taken 
in cells; the men are said to prefer that; probably in fact 
tastes vary. 


On the real relations between the men and the officers 
a casual visitor is obviously not entitled to dogmatise, but 
there was no mistaking the respectful friendliness with which 
the prisoners talked to the Governor or Chief Officer as we 
went round the workshops. That the Governor himself is 
genuinely convinced there is no bullying by officers I am 
quite certain, and he should be in a position to know. 
The shops, by the way, differ singularly little in appearance 
from those you would see in any industrial concern, and some 
of the men at any rate clearly take an interest in what they 
are doing. In discussing with one of them a handcart he 
was constructing I assumed that he and a mate were doing 
it together. No, no, he insisted. It was all his own, and he 
displayed its features with manifest satisfaction. Another 
showed me, with equal satisfaction, how the knitting-machine 
he was manipulating worked, and the affection the men on the 
farm develop for the horses they drive or the cows they 
milk is one of the fundamental prison facts. 


No one can pretend that penal servitude for anything from 
three years to fourteen (all the inmates of Dartmoor are old 
hands, none of them first offenders) can be anything 
but a terrible punishment—the recompense, in many cases, 
for terrible crimes—but not many people, I fancy, realise 
how much alleviation there is. A prison cell is a bleak apart- 
ment, and is meant to be, but it hardly corresponds to 
the common idea of it. Take one which happened to strike me, 
though it differed very little from the average. On the wall 
the inmate had something over a dozen photographs of his 
family, a large one of his wife, three of his voy and two 


, girls, and the rest snapshots taken in the garden of their 


neat iittle suburban house. On a shelf in the corner were 
four or five books from the library, and as many more of 
the man’s own—most of them on psychology, which he 
was studying to keep his mind fresh—a bottle of ink, a Rolls 
razor (men wash in cold water, with a hot bath once a week, 
but have hot water to shave in every morning) and one or twe 
other sundries. It was no bare cell, but a place on which 
a human being (with an unfortunate proclivity for breaking 
and entering) had definitely imprinted his personality. 


Of punishments I can say little. I saw the sinister triangle 
to which men are lashed for flogging, but no man has been 
flogged at Dartmoor since 1932, though a few have been 
birched. I saw also the padded room, reserved for the 
violent and temporarily unbalanced, but that too has not 
known an inmate for five years. The punishment cells are 
bare, but neither damp nor cold. Only one of them was 
occupied—by a problem prisoner, who firmly declined 
to do any work of any kind—an attitude singularly perplexing 
to deal with but obviously impossible (if prison discipline 
is to be maintained at all) to ignore. 


Two other features of Dartmoor life must have their place 
in any fair survey of the institution—recreation, and the pay- 
ment scheme inaugurated at Dartmoor, as at other convict- 
prisons, a couple of months ago. Recreation I can only 
describe as I saw it on what was said to be not one of the 
best nights. Recreation-time is from six to seven. In the 
chapel a band of about twenty performers was playing—not 
practising for anything in particular, but playing for the 
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pleasure or satisfaction of it. Somewhere else a French 
class was being taken by a secondary schoolmaster who 
comes over from Tavistock. In one of the halls twenty or 
thirty men in singlets and shorts were doing physical exercises 
under a prison officer. All this, of course, is purely voluntary 
on the men’s part; if they prefer to stay in their cells, or 
devote their time to some unorganised form of recreation 
(the number of recreation evenings available varies according 
to a man’s “ stage’) they can. The special-stage men (with 
over four years service) have their own recreation room, 
with an excellent wireless, presented by a frequent and 
highly popular visitor to the prison, various games and The 
Times, and they can use it every night. Lower-stage men, 
much more numerous, were established in a couple of halls 
in the old 1812 war-prison (not used for any other purpose). 
They have a gramophone, but for them wireless is still a hope 
of the future; they were playing draughts or dominoes or 
chess, talking together, tramping round the long room in 
couples, reading last Sunday’s papers or just watching other 
people’s games or listening to the gramophone. This happens 
every night for the special stage men, three times a week 
for the third stage and twice for the second, and it goes far 
to dispel the “ silence and segregation” idea of convict 
prisons still rather widely prevalent. 

The payment system looks already like being an immense 
success. Even if a man only earns as little as 3d. a week— 
the average is about 7d.—it will buy him a couple of 
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cigarettes a day, and the difference between two cigare 

a day and no cigarettes for three years is something for ‘dia 
human language has no adequate form of expression, He “ 
buy instead, or in addition if his earnings run to it, onan 
(the Governor started the scheme by giving every a 
cherrywood pipe), matches (you can split a match , 
three with a safety-razor blade, and each of the three wil 
light), cigarette papers (the method for real Economy), super 
treacle, and various other little additions to cell meals. The 
only thing wrong with the payment scheme is that the 
special stage men heard of it on their wireless before even 
the Governor had had official notification—not, of Course 
that that in the end really mattered. 


This professes to be no complete or balanced picture of jig 
at Dartmoor. .Considerations of space alone preclude that, 
It simply calls attention to certain features of prison life of 
which other people have probably failed, like myself, to take 
full account. Various inmates of different penal establish. 
ments have lately written of the prisons they have known, 
No one is in a position to check their statements except other 
ex-prisoners (and not always they; floggings, for example, 
have been described in detail, but no convict has ever seen 
another convict flogged) or officials, and the officials fo 
various reasons keep silence. Prisons are sombre places, 
though less sombre than they were, and endeavours t 
humanise them from inside deserve to be both known and 
applauded, even though there is more to be done yet. 


‘ 


AFRICAN 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


HEN he returned from India a few months ago Edward 
Thompson wrote: “ Already the films have left 
little respect for our (supposed) ways of living in the West. 
Now they are going to lead the Indian peasant into a new 
world ; and his mind, largely untouched through millenniums, 
is going to be made over from top to bottom. I have spoken as 
if the cinema were India’s overshadowing menace. I believe 
it is. But it could also be India’s salvation. The peasant, too 
tired to leave his hut for an evening class, will leave it for a 
film. Is it beyond hope that someone who has the power and 
the money might use these next all-important five years to 
produce films that would give India and the West a better, 
saner idea of each other’s lives?” 


The case of Africa is not quite so bad and there is longer 
time and better hope that something will be done. The 
cinema has reached Africa and is a familiar feature of the 
Native section of every large city. But it has not reached 
the villages of the veld and the bush. Once it does do so, its 
influence will be at least as disturbing as in India. 


Happily there has been a beginning of constructive thought 
and action. It probably began with Ray Phillips, an American 
missionary, whose work in the Native compounds on the 
Rand is well known. It has now been carried a long step 
forward by the Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment of 
the International Missionary Council whose Report* has 
just been issued. 


The aim of the Experiment was to find out whether the 
cinema could be used as an educational instrument to help 
the African to adapt himself to the new forces which are 
invading his life, to conserve the best in African culture before 
it is lost, and to provide entertainment and recreation. The 
experiment has proved beyond doubt that in the right hands 
it can achieve all these ends. 4 

Two and a half years ago a small carefully chosen team of 
men left this country for East Africa, and having selected 
and trained a handful of Africans they turned to their task. 


* The African and the Cinema. By Notcutt and Latham. (Edin- 
burgh House Press. 3s. 6d.) 








They prepared scenarios, shot scenes with African actors, 
and made sound-recordings in various vernaculars. Then 
followed some months of travel, showing the films in bush 
villages and noting the reactions of the people. In the light 
of this experience they prepared and showed new films, until 
they were fairly confident that they were on the right lines, 


From these two years of field work several important facts 
emerge. It is now clear that films for Africans must b 
prepared in Africa with African actors. A Native audience 
shows special interest in pictures of African life. In addition, 
African villagers, particularly the men, make first-rate film 
actors. They can express simple emotions and act a simple 
part without any self-consciousness. They particularly differ 
from White amateurs in that they are never at a loss to know 
what to do with their hands. 


It is also clear that the African villager shows keen interest 
in educational films and is prepared to pay money to see them. 
In places like Nairobi or Zanzibar the African is in the habit 
of seeing pictures of the Charlie Chaplin or the gangster 
variety. He has become accustomed to go to the cinema to 
be amused, and though he shows interest in pictures of village 
life and in educational films, he soon tires of them and the 
attendance tails off. In the villages, on the contrary, such 
films were unfailingly popular. It seems that if Africans are 
to enjoy programmes that are largely educational in the broad 
sense, they must be given such programmes from the start, 
before they have acquired from commercial cinemas a taste 
for Western comics and thrillers. 


It is also proved that by the use of the cinema certain definite 
results in improved sanitation, agriculture and thrift can be 
obtained. A film dealing with soil-erosion was particularly 
popular in Kenya, where this is a very real problem. Another 
showing an old woman working in a rice-field always produced 
a roar of laughter, though no European could understand why. 
A film that was everywhere popular was a “ moral ” one 
meant to encourage the use of the Post Office Savings Bank. 
The story concerns two Africans who receive their month's 
pay from a planter. One takes his money to the Post Office: 
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other buries his in the floor of his hut, and is seen doing so 
a thief who gets into the hut after dark and steals the money. 
After much searching the thief is tracked down and there 


follows an exciting chase through the forest until the thief is 


caught. 

A experiment points to the desirability of producing films 
for entertainment as well as for education. The African 
villager has been robbed of many of his traditional outlets for 
enjoyment by the coming of the White man. He has been 
med and his life deprived of many of its colourful amuse- 
ments. The least that can be done by way of compensation 
present him with new outlets. And the cinema is surely 


is to : 
It is imperative, however, both for his own sake and 


one. 


for our good name that he should not be left to the mercy of 
the commercial enterprise. There must obviously be a well- 
thought-out scheme of strict control and steady supply. 


The Bantu Cinema Experiment points the way to the next 
step. It recommends the setting up of a Council representing 
the Colonial Office, the British Film Institute, the Missionary 
Societies, and similar bodies concerned with the welfare of 
the African for the production and distribution of films with 
real educational and entertainment value. It is probably too 
late to do anything of this sort in India; but it is not too 
late in rural Africa. The next move is with the Government, 
and it is for those who have the welfare of Africa at heart to 
see that it is made. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—VIII 


|The writer 1s nineteen. 


§ one born on the eve of the Armistice, I was extremely 
interested when The Spectator announced its intention 
of publishing a series of articles by men and women under 
thirty, and I eagerly read the first few numbers of this series. 
[had hoped to find in them, as the introductory article sug- 
gested, some indication of a united aim in which young men 
and women of post-War England were ready to combine to 
do something to help straighten out the social and political 
tangle in which we find ourselves involved. Theories and 
plans, on politics, health, hygiene, eating, drinking, education 
and indeed any other human activity, flourish all round us ; 
every shade of every opinion seems to have its ardent suppor- 
ters; and I was hoping to read of strange and powerful 
convictions on how the worid should be righted. But tke 
most striking feature, to my mind, of the contributions so 
far published, is not the variety of the solutions, but the 
startling absence of any concrete proposals whatsoever. The 
articles serve chiefly to mirror the abyssmal pessimism of 
the authors. I am an optimist ; and I am convinced that the 
majority of people under thirty are far more hopeful than 
your contributors suggest. Most people of my age seem 
instinctively to exaggerate their cynical and pessimistic ten- 
dencies as soon as they take up a pen, and are unable to write 
anything that is not steeped in melancholy and dank with 
depression. 


When I say that I am an optimist, I do not mean that I am 
convinced there will never be another war, nor that we shall 
have a good summer next year, as both assertions would be 
equally valueless; but that I do believe completely in the 
fundamental purpose and ultimate fulfilment of Man’s 
destiny. 

Trying to express one’s creed in words is very difficult, 
but it is the only way I can explain my outlook on life, because 
Ihave not yet had the time to study in any detail the con- 
flicting creeds and dogmas of the modern world. Each man 
has his own touchstone to which he returns time and again, 
and to which he refers all new standards ; therefore the best 
way to understand another’s outlook is to know what his faith 
amounts to. I cannot help feeling that I am lucky to be 
alive now, when such a lot is happening, and there is so much 
todo. About two hundred years ago life was at a standstill, 
men had plumbed the well of knowledge and found it value- 
less, but today we know nothing and all is yet to be discovered. 

I agree with many of my contemporaries that the Church 
offers little encouragement to the young, but the remedy seems 
to be in our own hands. People are in the habit of speaking 

of the Church as if it was a secret conclave of elderly clergy, 
and not the people who profess to belong to it. There seems 
to me to be far more genuine piety and real faith in the tradi- 
tions of the Church of England, than in all the half-baked, 
hysterical creeds of the “‘ moderns,’ and the customs and 
beliefs of the more robust past are not things to be lightly 





She was educated at a girls’ public school and is now working as a secretary.] 


rejected. Let us have reform by all means, but reform can 
only be brought about by modern youth adopting a positive 
creed and regaining its faith in life. 


I hope the day will soon come when there will be no more 
real poverty in the world, but I distrust the ideal of the equal 
distribution of wealth, as savouring too much of State inter- 
ference. The great need of people today is to regain their 
pride in their work, and we can never hope to be happy and 
united as long as so many of us have to grind out our lives in 
monotonous soul-killing jobs. We must find a way to dis- 
tribute more evenly the drudgery of civilisation, or better still, 
invent machinery to do it for us, so that we can all be freed 
for creative and experimental work, and so that all of us can 
have a chance to live, and not just to exist. I hate the thought 
of the scientific and hygienic utopias with which modern 
writers have filled our book-shelves, for life without struggle 
would not be worth living ; but I see little chance of existence 
ever becoming as drab and unexciting as that, for when war 
is abolished, great intellectual struggle will probably take its 
place, and we have a long way to go before we see clearly 
face to face and completely understand. 


But war is not yet abolished—it is raging today in Spain and 
China—and worse than the pain and death and ruin it involves, 
is the terrible pestilence of fear that it has spread broadcast 
over the world. Everyone is obsessed with it, the real irra- 
tional “‘ panic” terror of the ancients. It has caught us 
practically defenceless, we have no faith, no creed, no hope ; 
and when we lost all reason for living, we paradoxically grew 
abnormally afraid of death. War is a terrible thing, and even 
we, who have never known what it is, can see the horror of it 
pictured very clearly in the lives of our parents, who never 
regained the faith they lost in France when they were no older 
than we are. But the fear of death and the fear of war that 
are stalking abroad at the moment are terrors much better 
faced than avoided. Why should we, who were born without 
lasting pain, be afraid to die? Life has a beginning as well 
as an end, why should we fear the one more than the other ? 
As for war, surely it is better to fight and die for freedom, 
and justice, and truth—imperfect though our ideas of them 
are, and far more imperfect our practice of them—than to 
live the political chattels of some dictator or impersonal 
State. 


The desire for discipline, is one of the many signs of 
the hopelessness and timidity the War has left behind it, a 
crushing proof of the negative view of life that is so fashionable 
just now. The dreadful thing about dictators is that they 
must be men who have no faith at all in humanity, for only 
men with an utter contempt for the aims and possibilities 
of their fellows could bring themselves to dupe and crush 
them into political pawns. They can have faith in nothing 
outside themselves, and therefore are the outward and visible 
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sign of negation and death. The international outlook would 
be very much darker, I believe, if it were not for the hope 
kept alive at Geneva. The League of Nations, in spite of 
its many failures, seems to me to be a great political triumph, 
and its very existence an astounding proof of the change in 
outlook that took place during the last century. This is the 
first time in the history of the world that such an institution 
could not only have been founded, but also continue to exist. 
If the Covenant of the League were destroyed tomorrow, it 
would still have rendered us a great service,in proving that 


LILIAN 


a 





the co-operation of free and equal nations is not 
dream but a practical political fact. 

To die for freedom is a last resort, and happily it has not 
come to that yet, and I hope it never may, but to live for 
freedom is a practical, everyday virtue, for freedom and the 
search for truth—the Greeks knew all about it, and Possibly 
Adam did too—but it is only by holding fast to the one and 
seeking diligently for the other that we can hope to live lives 
that are anything better than just a mockery, and to Progress 
little farther on the path to fulfilment. 


aN idle 


BAYLIS 


By DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 


F one reads the accounts in one or more of our leading 
papers of Lilian Baylis’s life and its achievements, one 
is struck by the difficulty of appraising properly her peculiar 
character and its power. It is one thing to be absolutely 
frank about the difficulties of her temperament, her passionate 
disagreements and approvals, her often ignorant criticism, 
and her often equally ignorant praise ; it is quite another to 
see below this agitated surface and find the fundamental 
being full of faith and vision. 


I have sat on the Board of Governors of the Old Vic for a 
great number of years and seen the theatre’s programmes 
developed from a People’s Opera and occasional Drama to 
their present dramatic eminence. It is difficult for most 
Governcrs of the Old Vic to take credit for much, if any, 
share in the wonderful success ; the policy was Miss Baylis’s, 
the ideas were hers, the choice of plays, the arrangements 
of salaries, and the general administration. We were only 
seriously consulted when money had to be raised, when plans 
for rebuilding or repairing were laid before us, but the secrets 
of the management and its future plans were zealously guarded 
from any but two or three individuals among us who, for 
special reasons and for the help they gave, had secured her 
confidence and upon whose counsel she relied. She could 
on occasion make quite disagreeable comments, jerked out 
in a slightly raucous tone and with a note of challenge in 
each word, but somehow—though one might wish occasionally 
for a different phrase of a kinder and more discriminating 
nature—one always knew that Lilian Baylis was never thinking 
of herself. It was the apotheosis of the Old Vic she was 
working for always, as an expression of her yearning to reach 
the poor, the degraded and the suffering. 

I believe the secret of her astonishing success lay in her 
mystical beliefs. She never took any serious decision without 
earnest prayer, and, once having laid her plans on the altar of 
her devotion and asked for a blessing, she seemed able to 
prophesy success or even failure, and was almost always right. 
Side by side within her masterful temperament lay considera- 
tion and tenderness for those who were working with her, 
and an uncritical heartfelt admiration : the loyalty and love 
of a watch-dog. I remember once hinting mildly that one 
of her producers was imitating another, and missing the 
other’s supreme ability and mastery of colour and design. I 
shall never forget the expression on her face : if the Vic was 
having a success it was above all criticism. She changed her 
affinities often and the faultless producer of one season might 
easily be jettisoned the next : nevertheless one of her charac- 
teristics was her faithfulness and intense loyalty to those she 
cared for, and to members of the permanent staff; no one 
wanted to criticise these—a more devoted band of people I 
have never met—but if anyone had done so the tigress in 
Lilian Baylis would have leapt into the arena. 


I have always thought that the operas she used to put on 
at the Old Vic before Sadler’s Wells became their home were 
nearer her heart than any of Shakespeare’s plays. Perhaps 


she understood them better, and to be the only permanent 
opera company, however crude, in London was for her the 





pearl in her crowa. The performances in those early days 
were rough and ragged, but they went straight to the heart 
of the audiences she attracted, and it took tim> and some 
careful nursing to raise the drami represented by Shakespeare 
into the position she coveted for it. The plays were given alte;. 
nately with opera and were badly attended at first. But Miss 
Baylis was determined that the British private soldier, for she 
started the schem: in the War, should see and should enjoy 
his great national dramatist. She would have none of George 
the Third’s “ sad stuff, great parts of Shakespeare, only one 
mustn’t say so.” Shakespeare was Shakespeare and sacro- 
sanct—it was “ good,” it was “ uplifting.” With a few cuts 
due to the improvement in modern taste it “ paid ”—on the 
whole it paid. 


It would be impossible for anyone who worked with her in 
even the humblest way not to be conscious of her Old Vic 
faith whicl never wavered. “ One is always helped,” she 
said to me once, “ if one tries to do the right thing.” She 
believed she had been guided over and over again. This 
faith had been implanted in her by her aunt, Miss Emma 
Cons, whose idea it originally had been to turn a low-down 
music-hall and drinking saloon into a home for music, clean 
fun and coffee. 


Lilian Baylis introduced opera and the drama. It has 
been a triumphant progress and will move, I feel sure, to 
greater triumph if the spirit which animated her is preserved. 
She built up an audience before whom it must be a joy to 
play, so instantaneous and enthusiastic is its response ; and 
even though the West End of London has discovered the 
Old Vic, it still provides the fire and love of those for whom 
the acted drama is a release, an expression of their hidden 
emotions, an appeal, an inspiration. Why be critical when the 
tears rain down your cheeks and your heart is burning? 
Applaud and shout and ask for more. The Old Vic must 
remain a real People’s Theatre, however much its standard 
of acting and production may be raised, and by this I mean 
that it should always be the home of spectacular drama, 
poetic drama, religious drama in a wide sense of the word. 
Far from it be sophistication and salaciousness, even that of a 
classic like The Country Wife, which I was sorry to see on 
that stage though it brought in the shekels. 


Lilian Baylis possessed the simplicity and the love of 
pageantry which she found in her audiences. It so happened 
that she and I went to St. James’s Palace on the same day 
to be invested, she with the C.H., I with something less 
glamorous. She was in a state of quivering excitement and 
happiness. The great rooms, the pictures, the uniforms, the 
feeling that in a few moments she would be spoken to by her 
future King, the Prince of Wales, was almost too much for 
her; it was a play of Shakespeare’s in which she had an 
important rd/e, it was symbolic of passing into the presence 
of a greater Prince ; she was elated and nervous. When it 
was all over I returned with her to a gathering at the Old Vic 
where she tried to describe the scene and her own emotion 
and humble pride. 


In her heart, and in spite of her mach advertised remark 
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gbout the wrong-headedness of the National Theatre Com- they should indeed form the National Theatre of the British 
mittee in not handing over their money to the Old Vic, she race; had she lived Lilian Baylis would have seen and, I 
yas an upholder of the idea of a National Theatre. Even believe, welcomed this consummation. We can only say 
in the last few weeks she expressed in a newspaper her desire now Hail and Farewell to one of the most gallant spirits of 
not in any way to oppose it, and from the National Theatre her time, and resolve never to let the light of her work fade 
side the great hope of its promoters is the growth of a steady or be forgotten. The trumpets will sound for her on the 
and useful co-operation between all the subsidised theatres, other side, and surely somewhere afar “in the sounding 
go that there should not be any overlapping and that together labour house vast of being ” that strength will be practised. 



















A BALANCED AGRICULTURE 


By C. F. STRICKLAND 











WRITER, whose general outlook is evidently sympa- would indeed be freed for purposes of national defence, 
thetic towards Agriculture*, recently expressed in The but it seems unlikely that we shall again raise a huge army 
Spectator the view that factory-farming, 7.c., the importation as in 1914-18, and their services could not be diverted to 
of fertilisers for crops and feeding-stuffs for livestock and production of munitions or other goods without the importa- 
the production in this country of food manufactured from tion of raw materials which, ex hypothesi, it is desired to 
these raw materials, may be profitable in time of peace avoid. They will serve us better on the land. 
but the reverse in war. We import, he explained, 10,000,000 
tons of fertilisers, store cattle and foodstuffs for stock, while 
our agricultural output (net, ready for human consumption) 
js also 10,000,000 tons, of which only one half has been 
produced from the 10,000,000 tons of imports, the other 
half—potatoes, vegetables, and some fresh milk—being 
dependent on imports only to a small extent or not at all. Now Great Britain cannot, without prohibitive sacrifices, 
It would thus pay this country, from the defence point of grow all the food which a population of 40,000,000 people 
view, to abandon the manufacture of livestock and cereal requires. Advocates of agricultural expansion do, however, 
products (5,000,000 tons weight, for which we import believe that a much larger proportion than at present can 
10,000,000 tons of raw materials), and to import 5,000,000 be raised at home, and that the inconvenience of importing 
tons of livestock and cereal products from abroad. Shipping bulky raw materials for food may be minimised, though it 
will more easily be available in war-time for 5,000,000 than cannot be entirely removed, by a policy of balanced agri- 
for 10,000,000 tons. culture. We should not only “ manufacture” meat, milk 
-and poultry on factory farms, but should also grow more 
grain for human and animal food, continue research into 
the possibilities of grass-drying and “ tray-cultivation,” 
stimulate and if necessary subsidise the preparation of 
artificial fertilisers in Great Britain, encourage sheep-farming, 
and retain on the land a much larger number of agriculturists 
who, being familiar with their work and not untrained 
war-time recruits to the profession, will know how to enhance 
agricultural production rapidly and without wasteful mistakes 
when called upon to do so. t One part of British agriculture 
thus be reduced, and our supplies from abroad will more Will then be supplying raw materials to the factories of the 
readily be maintained. The argument will go even farther. other part. Importation of agricultural raw materials will 
Should we not import our munitions ready-made rather be diminished and shipping released, while the manufacture 
than import the materials and manufacture them? The at ‘some of food for human consumption will remain 
finished goods will be lighter in weight! Food and munitions undiminished or even increase. 
stand on an equal footing, both being indispensable in war. The sheep, the cow and the horse, it is urged, may in 
It is true that if we could limit our supplies of oversea the event of a shortage of imports be fed on grass and hay, 
goods to finished products, whether agricultural or industrial, but the pig and the hen will compete with human beings 
the Navy would be set an easier task in protecting them from for the limited supplies. The latter therefore are undesirable 
hostile attack on their journey; but from the defence point of view and should be discouraged. 
This is true so far as large pig or poultry-farms are concerned. 
In the first year of a war such farms will be driven to kill 
the surplus animals and birds for which they cannot obtain 
grain. A general slaughter need not, however, take place, 
for other feeding-stuffs may be and are already being used : 
potatoes, skim milk, and household leavings. Owners of 
one or two pigs and a dozen poultry will be able to dispense 
entirely with grain and feed their stock from the house and 
kitchen garden. 










The argument in favour of importing more food, in pre- 
ference to fertilisers and livestock feed, therefore falls to 
the ground by its own weight. It has equal force in respect 
of many other industries than agriculture, and if accepted, 
would leave this country impoverished and weak. 

















This argument appears at first sight to be valid on the 
ground chosen for its use, but it must be carried farther ; 
its weakness will then be seen. If it is prudent, as a measure 
of defence, to import a lesser weight of finished food products 
rather than a greater weight of raw materials for food, it will 
be equally prudent to abandon the manufacture of goods 
from copper, cotton, jute, rubber, and a number of other 
imported raw materials, and to import from overseas the 
finished goods themselves, which would be lighter and less 
bulky. The quantity of shipping required in war-time will 

























(1) a large part of the home population would be un- 
employed ; 

(2) raw materials produced at home (coal, iron, wool, 
&c.), could not yield a sufficient quantity of goods finished 
in our factories or farms, and could not themselves be 
exported and find foreign markets in sufficient amount, 
to pay for even the reduced volume of imports ; 

(3) the cost of unemployment relief to the agricultural 
families thrown out of work (to say nothing of industrial 














unemployment), would very greatly exceed the sum of We should not, then, break up the factory farms. What 
£34,000,000 which Dr. Venn believes to be now granted we should do is to encourage, in addition to factories, the 
In subsidies to agriculture. small home producer as the most valuable source of war- 





The £34,000,000 would consequently not be available, time supplies. The best form of encouragement, both for 
a proposed by this school of thought, for additional battle- him and for the factory farmer, will be the extension of the 
ships and cruisers. The men displaced from employment = ——-—-——-———__--— a ee aren 

Recall es dis ite pie: : t+ Some of these suggestions were mentioned by the author of the 
*See “Agriculture: Liability or Asset?” (The Spectator, articles to which an answer is now being offered ; for others, see 
April 23rd, 1937), and “‘ Agriculture and Defence ” (The Spectator, the Revival of Agriculture (Allen and Unwin), published on behalf 
November sth, 1937), by Colin Clark. of the Rural Reconstruction Association. 
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system of standard prices, preached by the Rural Recon- 
struction Association, endorsed by the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, and partially and imperfectly introduced by 
the Marketing Boards. The farmer, in particular the 
small farmer, ought not to be compelled to gamble on market 
prices. He ought to know, when he sows his seed or buys 
his young stock, the price at which he will be able to sell 
it 6 or 12 months later. Security for the farmer can only 
be obtained by stability of prices ; a balance in agriculture 
may be established by fixing, through Marketing Boards 
or similar institutions under the control of a National Council 
of Agriculture, prices which will enable British farmers to 
grow grain and other feeding-stuffs as the raw material which 
they or other British farmers will convert into human food. 

An addition to the amount of raw food materials produced 


THE ICE-AXE AGE 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


“ J SUPPOSE we don’t want ice-axes,” said my wife. 
“No; we'll be well below the snow line all the 
I answered. 


Way,” 
“* Oh, I know that. But I thought they might come in useful 
for hauling ourselves up and down the slopes.” 


I had myself a strong hankering after an ice-axe; but 
we were not in one of the regular mountaineering centres 
of the French Alps, and it seemed to me that when we left 
our bedroom at the inn for the village street our appearance, 
even without ice-axes, would be such as to try the risibility 
of the inhabitants highly. 


In the course of a week the citizens of Aubaine had grown 
accustomed to the idea that the debonair youth who strode 
down the street with close-cropped yellow hair and grey 
flannel trousers was, in fact, my wife. But the excursion 
we were about to take—the first serious one since our arrival— 
necessitated in my view the addition for each of us of gigantic 
nailed boots, a water-bottle, a stout spiked stick, a haversack 
of food, and a rolled mackintosh cape ; and for me a map, 
field-glasses, a prismatic compass, a ruler, and a protractor. 
Dignity, I thought, would not allow of more. 


Our goal was the vast upland meadows that lay cight 
miles away, and seven thousand feet up, beneath the glacier 
of the Belle Etoile. While motoring in the Rhone valley 
the week before, we had met a flock of sheep so vast that we 
had quickly given up any attempt to count them. They were, 
said one of the shepherds, the franshumants—then on their 
annual migration from the prairies near Marseilles to the 
pastures of the Dauphiné Alps. They did not pass through 
our village, for they could reach their destination more 
easily from the southern side of the range. It was our decision 
to pay them a visit from the north that led me to long study 
of the map, much questioning of our friends in Aubaine, 
and the determination that if the expedition was forced to 
turn back without reaching its objective it would not be 
for lack of proper equipment. 


We had our coffee and rolls in our room and went out 
into the street just as the first sun was flooding the valley 
with pale, thin light. Early as we were, many of the Aubainois 
were out before us ;_ but their courteous “‘ bonjour” contained 
no irony that could be detected even by our sensitive ears. 
It soon appeared, even, that to one member of the community 
we were going to be benefactors, for as we swung by the little 
café at one end of the village, a quavering voice hailed us 
from just within the open doorway. It was a particular friend 
of ours, “‘ Grandma,” aged 81. With a dignity from which 
neither her bent form nor the blue bedroom slippers that 
protruded from beneath her long rusty black dress could 
detract, she begged the courtesy of a few words and, when 
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in this country does not involve a subtraction from the total 
of food “‘ manufactured ” here. More land will be Cultivated 
more employment found for agriculturists. There ate 
grazing lands on the hills which will, with improved treg. 
ment, carry sheep; there are fields, once arable but noy 
overgrown with weeds and sedge, to which the plough wil 
return. Cruisers may well, as suggested in The Spectaty 
of November 5th, be built to protect the food which ye 
must still import, but the most economical course, and 
far the strongest defence, is to enlarge our production of 
agricultural raw materials at home and to balance this produc. 
tion by the “ manufacture ” of livestock (including pigs ang 
hens), milk, sugar and cereals. Such a policy costs money, 
but less money than battleships and cruisers, and less than 
unemployment relief. 


ching t 






ong hoot 
could si 


young mi 
at | kne' 
ictorian 

cy, that 
we had stopped, handed us a few small packages insecurely il! © 
bound up in extracts from Le Petit Dauphinots. We mat 


She had heard, she told us, that we were on our way to the 
Belle Etoile and wondered if our benevolence would extend 
to the taking of a few parcels there. Her grand-nephew 
was one of the shepherds who for the next four months 
would spend his nights and days with the franshumants, 





A lonely life, we would understand. Nothing but a shack fpillion of 
for shelter ; no way of buying the little luxuries. . . . Here fpelfa mil 
were some tobacco, a woollen comforter knitted by Cousin fad ther 
Jeanne, some pies made by Grandma herself, a new belt, I got 0 
and chocolate to the value of fifteen sous. If we would be so Juj put | 
more than amiable. . . . We said we would; stowed the : 

packages in our haversacks, and resumed our interrupted “Wha 
way. rm 

The village street became a cart-track; the cart-track, | We we 
after we had passed a farm, a mule-track ; and the mule- §yd thro 
track in turn disintegrated into a sort of scratch in the rocky fp ys, 
soil which wound through almost vertical pine-woods, and } ,,, 
across meadows and piled-up rubble. a 

oe 

“Do you think we’re still on the right path?” asked - 
my wife as we stopped to regain our breath after an hour's The fi 
scramble. pround, 

“ Must be,” I replied. “I don’t think we’ve missed any | “! fo 
forks or anything of that kind. However - jem al 

I unsheathed the compass, spread out the map on a flat She Ic 
stone, recovered it when it blew away, and took the ruler JM! you 
and protractor from my pocket. I knew, from painful [ YoU 
military experience, all there was to know about taking pouldn’t 
compass bearings—but I could have wished that there | We 
weren’t quite so many distant peaks that bore so close a [boots - 
resemblance to one another. It took me ten minutes to get fingy ; 
a “ fix’? ; and when I had done it I had an uneasy feeling fihem at 
that I had induced my mathematics to support my own 
theory of where we were on the map rather than let them 
tell their story in their own way. Of this, however, I said 
nothing to my wife ; and we resumed our journey. 

Ten minutes later, I sat down in the middle of a mountain i 
torrent of which the map said nothing and I much. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards our track ended in the middle ; 
of a vast field of nettles. We tried to plough through them . 
but, on discovering that the French nettle bears much the ¥ | 
same resemblance to its English confrére as does a tiget N 
to a domestic cat, withdrew with a ring of white blisters Bi 
around the tops of our boots. When the first spasms of pain 
had worn off, we circumnavigated the field and—to my V 
considerable surprise—found on the far side something that V 
looked like our track, purposefully continuing after its F 
temporary lapse. 
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Ne total Kr a off five minutes later because we were dripping 
Ktivated, + sweat. We ate some food and drank from our water- 
Te ate tles, but sparingly in each case, for we had passed several 
d treat, wit trails by this time and I was beginning to envisage 
Put now H csibility of our being marocned on these upland slopes 
gh will Ties in a mountain fog—without being able cither to 
Pectator h the shepherds’ hut or find our way back to the 
Ich we Lt. 

and by FF ° i aad om 
ction of ff Thank Heaven at least we were well equipped. Our fine 
produc. pong boots would carry us over any amount of rough going ; 
igs and fe could sleep wrapped up in our capes if need be ; our food, 


gplemented by Grandma’s pies and the fifteen sous’ worth 
chocolate, would keep us for three or four days, and I had 
doubt of finding another torrent when the contents of 
+ water-bottles was exhausted. And thank Heaven, above 
1, for my wife. She looked, as we trudged along, just like 
soung man, and was as sirong as nine out of ten young men 
ut knew. Suppose I had been stuck up here with some 
ictorian miss—assuming always, by some wild flight of 
cy, that the young lady had succeeded in getting thus far 
ill! We would manage, I decided, whatever happened. 


money, 
‘SS. than 


curely 
We managed—and in the fashion that, I had been telling 
«elf for an hour previously, was the most improbable of 


bi | ways in which our adventure could end. ‘Tottering with 
ephew jpigue, but triumphant, we suddenly found ourselves, on 
1onths merging from a spinney of pines, on the very edge of the 
mants, pelle Etoile pastures. ‘There were the sheep—a couple of 
shack fpillion of them by the general look of things. There, about 
Here fafa mile across the tilted fields, was the shepherds’ hut. 





‘ousin [And there, standing in the door of the hut 


belt, I got out my ficld-glasses in haste, focussed them, looked, 
be so d put them down again. 
1 the 


apted “What’s up ?” said my wife. 
“Tm seeing things,” I replied. ‘“ Let’s get on.” 


tack, ff We went on; dragging our aching legs over the short grass 


nule- Bd through the sheep, who paid not the slightest attention 

ocky By us, 

and ff . , ae 7 

“T’m seeing things too,” said my wife after we had gone a 

guarter of a mile. 

sked ; a 

urs | Lhe figure by the hut door, its black skirt trailing on the 
pround, came to meet us: met us. 

any “TI forgot the pies,” said Grandma simply, “ so I brought 


tiem along myself.” 


flat | She looked down at our scarred boots. “ I was afraid you’d 
uler fut your feet among those stones,” she said. ‘I shouted 
ful ff you when I passed below you two hours back, but I 
ing fouldn’t make you hear.” 





ere} We looked down at Grandma’s boots. Only they weren’t 
€ a fhoots: they were bedroom slippers. They looked pretty 
get dingy ; but not much more so than when we had last seen 


Inf them at the café door in Aubaine. 


- A BLESSING 


WHEN with life’s woe night haunts the sleepless eyes 


2 How deep a blessing in the heart may rise 

ile On the happy, the beautiful, the good, the wise. 

m 

he The poor, the outcast, knave, child, stranger, fool— 
er Need no commending to the merciful ; 

rs But, in a world grieved, ugly, wicked or dull, 

in 

y Who could the starry influence surmise 

at What praises ardent enough could prayer devise 

3 For the happy, the beautiful, the good, the wise ? 


WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 
By ANTHONY POWELL 


EFT REVIEW recently sent out a questionnaire to a 

number of writers asking: “ Are you for, or against, 

the legal Government and the People of Republican Spain ? 

Are you for, or against, Franco and Fascism?” Some hundred 

and fifty replies have now been printed and published in a 

pamphlet, price sixpence, and an unusually readable sixpenny- 
worth it makes. 

Psychoanalysts have hard words for persons given up to the 
perusing (or, still worse, compos ing) of lists, those who pore 
avidly over the pages of Who’s Who, Whitaker, Crockford, 
Ruff or Gotha ; registers of Old Boys, of Soldiers, of Brokers, 
of Engineers, of Dentists; the thesaurus, the rhyming 
dictionary, the encyclopaedia. Bankrupts or ballet dancers, 
it means there is something not quite right if you take a mystic 
pleasure in conning catalogues of them. All the same few 
of us are wholly free from this vice, and for real addicts 
Authors Take Sides is a treat not to be missed. 

There is, of course, as we are told early on, an overwhelming 
majority for the Left, though a sturdy little battalion consisting 
of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, Mr. Edmund Blunden, and Mr. 
Arthur Machen, commanded by Major Geoffrey Moss and 
with Lady Eleanor Smith as a vivanditre, declare themselves 
unequivocally for the Generalissimo. Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who has a place to himself on the inside cover, 
and Mr. Norman Douglas agree that there is a lot to be said 
against both sides. Mr. T. S. Eliot remains aloof and has the 
support of Miss Ruby M. Ayres in this attitude. On the side 
of the Valencia government there are a whole lot of poets— 
twenty at least if you are not too severe about who has the 
right to such a designation—a number of novelists of whom 
the most distinguished are Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. 
Ford Madox Ford, some editors, a publisher or two, a de- 
ceased brigadier-general, and last but by no means least Mr. 
Alastair Crowley, who introduces his measured reply with 
the essentially anti-fascist exordium: “‘ Do what thou wilt 
shall be the whole of the law.” It makes a notable list and 
scarcely thirty names cover the gloriously obscure. 

Inside the pamphlet the authors are in alphabetical order ; 
but on the cover a picked team of forty favourites tempt 
the potential buyer. Mr. Shaw captains the side and 
Mr. Charies Morgan just scrapes in as Twelfth, or rather 
Forticth, Man. Miss Ethel Mannin, a trifle unexpectedly, 
is placed fourth, while Mr. David Garnett does not get his 
colours at all; and Professor Laski, after yeoman service 
as a wicket-keeper, is naturally enough at the tail end of 
the batsmen. There is a cap for Miss V. Sackville-West who 
is neutral but none for Mr. Edward Sackville-West, in 
spite of his liberal opinions. 

One searched in vain for many well-known names. Where 
is Mr. Maugham, for example, or the Sitwell Family, Mr. Roy 
Campbell, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, Mr. Peter Fleming, Mr. 
Graham Greene, Mr. Michael Arlen, Mr. Gilbert Frankau, 
and how many more ? Some who can forgive these absentees 
will find it harder to forgo two old favourites. There is 
no mention whatsoever of what Mr. Beverley Nichols 
thinks, nor Mr. Godfrey Winn. The whole enjoyment 
of the publication is marred by their truancy. Let us hope 
there will be a second instalment in which both will figure. 

In fact my only quarrel with the list is that it is not nearly 
long enough. After all two or three thousand novels alone 
are published every year, to say nothing of books of verse 
which in these days must seriously rival fiction. Besides 
we should like to read not only what writers think about 
the Spanish war, but also a few words about what they like 
to eat, where they are going for their holidays, who is their 
favourite film star, &c., &c. All this would make a back- 
ground for weighing the value of their political opinions, 
which, of course, it would be unfair sometimes to judge from 
the quality of their published works. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


‘‘People At Sea.”’ By J. B. Priestley. At the Apollo—‘‘ The 

School for Scandal.’’ By R. B. Sheridan. At the Queen's 
Tuis time Mr. Priestley, abstaining from metaphysics, mixes 
what always threatens to become melodrama with what 
sometimes promises to be sociology. A dozen people, divided 
summarily into groups of relatively prosperous sheep and 
hapless and discontented goats, are stranded on a ship derelict 
in the Caribbean Sea. For the sheep the situation is, on the 
surface, only a disagreeable episode, to be undergone with 
stoicism or artificial gaiety until they are rescued; the goats 
know that rescue in itself can do little for them, and resolve 
that if they are restored to society it will be with the effects 
of their social betters. They stage a mutiny, but are thwarted 
by one of the sheep. The leader is killed, and the remaining 
two commit suicide. In the meanwhile the sheep have seen 
their lives more clearly in the unflattering mirror of emergency. 
A drunken aesthete determines not to drink; a dope-addicted 
actress makes resolutions on similar lines; a Professor of 
Philosophy destroys what was to have been his masterpiece, 
in which recent experience has shown him a fundamental 
flaw; a financier, who in the two days of crisis has found 
happiness in the kitchen, learns from the improvised radio 
that he is ruined and decides that in future he will cook cutlets 
and not accounts. Various other minor moral improvements 
are effected among the sheep, and by the time that the rescue 
party arrives they can all be certified as fit for restoration to 
society. The goats have, of course, all been liquidated. 

Mr. Priestley has not taken this familiar and rather silly 
story very seriously. There are passages, such as those pro- 
ceeding out of the characters’ examination of their lives, which 
have some depth, but for the most part he has aimed at easy 
theatrical effects. Since he is a dramatist of exceptional 
talent, his achievement of these aims is productive of much 
more entertainment than is given by the average West-End 
play. It would be productive of still more if some of the 
acting were better. All the goats are well played: Miss 
Vivienne Bennett’s study of an embittered lady’s maid and 
Mr. Carl Jaffe’s portrait of a man on whom the lack of a 
passport has imposed the fate of being shipped from country 
to country could not easily be bettered, and Mr. Torin 
Thatcher’s study of the leading mutineer was almost as good, 
though his pursuit of an Irish accent did not seem to have 
been carried further than the relevant departure platform of 
Euston Station. But the sheep are less well served. Most 
of them are insipid, and one is an embarrassment to the stage. 
The only two which approach the standard set by the goats are 
Mr. Edward Chapman’s resourceful Professor and Mr. Martin 
Walker’s drunken novelist. As a character with a foot appre- 
hensively in each camp Mr. Frederick Piper paints his usual 
accomplished picture of misery. 

A production of The School for Scandal conceived on tradi- 
tional lines and smugly faithful to its period can be infinitely 
tedious. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, abandoning the rules, making 
innovations of his own, and with Motley’s aid dressing the 
play enchantingly anything from twenty to a hundred and 
twenty years out of period, has brought the play out of the 
museum back into the theatre. There have been some eccen- 
tricities in the casting: Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s Sir Peter 
is too composed, and sacrifices some of the effect of the screen- 
scene by taking Lady Teazle’s discovery with too great a 
show of philosophy ; Mr. Michael Redgrave, much too soberly 
dressed in relation to his surroundings, admirably conveys 
the emergent respectability of Charles, but does not adequately 
suggest the rakishness which precedes the revelation; and 
Crabtree is poor material for the great comic talent of Mr. 
George Howe. But the remaining parts could scarcely be 
more delightfully performed. Miss Athene Seyler’s Mrs. 
Candour and Miss Ashcroft’s Lady Teazle are both complete 
successes, and the only fault in Mr. Frederick Lloyd’s otherwise 
excellent Sir Oliver is that he attempts to point his lines too 
often with a mechanical laugh. Mr. Gielgud’s portrait of 
Joseph Surface is delight“illy dry and subtle, and among the 
smaller parts the most taking are the Backbite of Mr. Glen 
Byam Shaw, the Lady Sneerwell of Miss Dorothy Green, 
and—best of all—the Moses of Mr. George Devine. This is 
not a production to miss. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Dead End.”’ At the Gaumont——‘ Lo Squadrone Biang 
0," 


At the Academy 
‘THE smooth manipulation of exits and entrances js AN essen 
part of the technique of an accomplished dramatist Shorts 
: f 


lowering the curtain and changing the scene—both of Whi 
cause a time lapse in the audience’s mind—he has po - 
method of passing quickly from one incident to another, “ip 
changing our attention from one set of characters to another: 
nor will any amount of multiple stages finally rid him of thi 
problem. .Cinema, on the other hand, has no such fetters: 
it is not bound to unities of time and place, and it can justifiably 
range over a wide area of incident, a large number of chenseaa! 
without any break in the continuity of action or of emotion, 

It is a little surprising, therefore, to find that Samuel Goldvyn 
and William Wyler, in transferring Dead End—a highly-success. 
ful play—to the screen, have with loving care preserved all it 
most stagey elements. True, only one set is required; and 
they have built a large one, with all the spaciousness possipj. 
to the film-maker, representing a slum cul-de-sac on the New 
York riverside, nestling in all its foulness below the concrey 
mansions of the rich ; but over this set the camera can shift and 
swing in endless permutations, and the counterpoint of th 
squalid lives of the slum-dwellers can be presented in an yp. 
broken stream of image and sound. Yet in spite of this th 
director prefers to play each scene in solitary self-sufficiency, 
rounded, complete, and clipped neatly off to make room fy 
another scene, another set of characters. This may be goo 
stagecraft, and no doubt works admirably in Norman Bd 
Geddes’ theatrical production, but in film form it is burdensom: 
and disturbing, and for ail the realism of the setting one cy 
almost hear the prompter in the wings. 

However, this cardinal and very unexpected error canno 
conceal the sincerity of the story. In spite of the melodramatic 
moments, in spite of the all too naive contrasts between ric 
man and poor man, there is at the least a genuine sense 4 
human pity. It might have gone further, perhaps, but, likey 
many of the social documents which America is now sendiy 
us, it is content with a sympathetic but totally unconstructiy 
statement about a sorry state of affairs. 

The outstanding feature of the film is the acting of the sl 
boys (Billy Halop, Huntz Hall, Bobby Jordan, Leo Corcy an 
Gabriel Deli) ; though acting is far too feeble a word. The; 
come from the stage production, and one may imagine tha 
Bel Geddes found therm in the very tenements in which th 
story is conceived. Each one of them, in looks, in character 
and in gesture, is unerringly and absolutely the real thing 
While they are before us, which fortunately is often, thy 
staginess and melodrama vanish, and the film become 
‘** documentary ” in the highest sense of that overburdened an 
unattractive word. But alas! several well-meaning ladies an 
gentlemen from Hollywood keep on interfering, and for d 
their accomplishment one cannot help wondering what Sylvi 
Sydney, Joel McCrea and Humphrey Bogart are doing in such 
company. Perhaps the back door of a film studio opens on {) 
this squalid cul-de-sac. 

Their unreality, however, is as nothing in comparison with 
the banal and canine sentimentalities forced on to the unfortu 
nate cast of Lo Squadrone Bianco. Such crossings in lov 
and such strong silent patriotism, such lantern-jawed Empir 
builders and such touchingly faithful natives, put Beau Get 
and Bengal Lancer quite in the shade. The real heroes of th 
story of an Italian outpost in Libya are the camels, who 
ungainly figures the director has transformed into a const 
frieze of pleasant movement. It seems a pity that this Sahar 
magnificence should be subordinated to a schoolboy’s dream 
the last century and the regrettable miasmas of unrequit 
love. One sighs indeed for the coarse but definitive solidi 
of the Shakespearian clown—‘‘ Whoops ! chuck, I love thee! 
That fact settled, we could more happily return to the cyni 
but entirely satisfying physiognomy of the camcls and 4 
voluptuous curves of the windswept Libyan sand-dunes. — 

But even so, the excellence of the photography cannot ho 
our attention for the whole length of the film, which in! 
story and its human values lacks all dramatic interest. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 
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Forty Years On 
With these words Mr. 






great artist has come.” 

















Biases « ANOTHER : uti : 
0" anard Shaw began his contribution to The World of May 16th, 
$04. The same artist has returned, certainly no less great, 
- OSSentig ; has given a series of recitals in a half-empty Wigmore 
Short of What a comment upon London’s taste! One might 
Of which think the town so full of intelligent entertainments—by which 
NO other | mean plays; films, revues and so on that do not affront an 
1eL, OF of educated adult with their witlessness nor bore him with their 
another ; retentious solemnity—that there were not enough intelligent 
N of this ple to go round. But as that is not so, I can only suppose 
fetters. that intelligence is a rarer commodity that it was forty years ago, 
ustifiaby or that the possessors of it have given up in despair the search 
laracters My entertainment and do not even look to see whether there is, 
totion, ff iy some miracle, something worth going to. 
Goldiyal “ager all, Mme. Yvette Guilbert’s name is not exactly 
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unknown among those to whom her art is likely to appeal, and 
the choice of the Wigmore Hall for her appearances would 
jardly deceive the most innocent into expectation of Masses 
and Fugues and Ops. by Bach and Beethoven. For Mme. 
Guilbert belongs to that least high-brow class of artists, 
the cabaret-singers, and she can, and did with one flash of her 
eve at the Germanic decoration above her head, obliterate its 
pretentiousness and transform it into the semblance of a 
Parisian bofte with very “‘ shocking’ drawings on the wall. 
But shocking is precisely what Mme. Guilbert herself is not, 
because she does not angle, like the Parisian shows designed 
for the Anglo-American tourists, for the prurient laugh. Her 
tawdiness is frank and wholesome, Rabelaisian in its gusto, 
and for that reason she can without offence go as far as she does 
—which is sometimes all the way. We have not in England 
any equivalent of her style. The great artists of our music-hall, 
like Marie Lloyd, depended upon sheer animal vitality and 
“go,” upon hitting you hard between the eyes, or, like George 
Robey, upon ‘“‘ knowing ” winks and not very subtle hints at 
the ineffable, and, beside Mme. Guilbert, they seem rowdy and 
restless—as they must be in their vaster auditorium. 

But Mme. Guilbert is also much wider in her range. Her 
art embraces the sacred as well as the profane. She can wring 
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(TUCtIGE tears from you as well as laughter, not by any concession to 
sentimentality, but by the sincerity of her pathos. She began 
ie slum one of her recitals with two mediaeval pieces representing the 
rcy ang Nativity and the Passion of Christ, and, if anyone doubted her 
The genius as an actress, he must have been convinced by the 
ne tha sublime gesture which at once established the solemn mood 
ich th and commanded reverence. In that interview of long ago, 
aracter, which Mr. Shaw recorded, she declared that she could not sing 
- thing and had no gestures. That was, perhaps, only her way of calling 
en, thi attention to the very things she could do and possessed. But it 
Ccomeym was suggested to me by a connoisseur in these things that, 
ed ang possibly, by comparison with French acting conventions in those 
ies and days, her gestures were, as they certainly are now, used with the 
for : utmost economy. They are the more effective because there is 
Sylvidl no waste, but each gesture, each facial expression, each flash of 
in SUCHE the eye and inflexion of the voice is carried to the point at 
$ 00% which the maximum effect is obtained, and no further. As to 
singing, she has all the voice she needs, and uses it with an 
mn Witll art of which few of the present generation have even a notion. 
nfortu I doubt if the voice was much different forty years ago. Here 
n loi is Mr. Shaw’s evidence : 
mpi “Like the ancient Greeks, not to mention the modern music- 
¢ Gecf hall artists, she relies on the middle and low registers of her voice, 
of thi Uey being best suited to well-controlled declamation; but her 
did Gutabile is charming, thanks to a fine ear and a delicate rhythmic 
faculty. Her command of every form of expression is very remark- 
onstaii§ able, her tones ranging from the purest and sweetest pathos to the 
harm cockniest Parisian cynicism.” 
cam @ To that, though I may want evidence about what the Greeks 
quit did, I can only add ster. 
oli The creator of Candida, of Ann and of Major Barbara saw 
hee: inher the female Efficient Person. That sounds odd; but, of 
cy course, her efficiency is enormous. That and her sincerity, 
id OH whether she is making you laugh at licentiousness or terrifying 
S. JB you (in the dreadful ‘* Une Dame aux Camélias”’) at its conse- 
th quences, or whether she is moving you to the depths with a 
in “Piéta” as grim in its pity and truthfulness (you could see 
the blood streaming from the wounds in the limp body) as the 
GHT. I Painting of a primitive master, are the making of her art. 
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“MERCILESS IN TOIL” 


[D’un correspondant parisien.] 


** Expo. 37” a fermé ses portes. C’est la fin de la tréve dont 
elle était occasion. II va falloir s’occuper encore de l’applica- 
tion de la loi des quarante heures, suspendue dans certains cas 
pour la durée de lExposition. II s’agit surtout du moyen 
commerce et de lindustrie hételiére. En sept mois on a pu 
se rendre compte de I’état de la question ; a vrai dire, il reste 
inchangé. Le probléme serait simple s’il était uniquement 
économique ou uniquement politique, mais il menace de 
rester insoluble tant qu’il sera les deux. 


Du point de vue économique il faut défendre le franc pour 
rétablir les affaires ; pour défendre le franc il faut accroitre la 
production; pour accroitre la production il faut travailler. 
La-dessus tout le monde se trouve d’accord, depuis le président 
du conseil jusqu’aux mineurs syndiqués du Nord. En tout 
cas, c’était l’avis de ces derniers au mois d’aotut ; ils reconnais- 
saient que la raréfaction des marchandises, notamment du 


charbon, faisait monter les prix. On envisageait alors 
Vaugmentation simultanée des heures de travail et des 
salaires. 


Du point de vue politique c’est une autre affaire. Ici le 
raisonnement céde le pas aux doctrines et aux symboles. Les 
dirigeants des syndicats l’expliquent bien; ‘‘ Nous avons 
conduit nos troupes au combat pour les lois sociales. Nous 
avons gagné la bataille et la semaine de cinq jours est devenue 
le signe de notre victoire. Vous nous parlez maintenant de 
diminuer cette victoire. Nous ne le pouvons pas, car ce serait 
notre propre défaite.”” Et les mineurs du Nord qui, en aout, 
acceptaient un principe économique, le récusaient en septembre 
au nom de la politique. 


Les quarante heures, du reste, soulévent des cas de con- 
science. Pour rassurer ses électeurs, un député demandait 
récemment au ministre du travail: ‘* Si un ouvrier travaillant 
dans une usine 4 raison de quarante heures par semaine, con- 
formément 4 la loi, peut, sans étre en contravention avec cette 
loi, se livrer chez des particuliers, en dehors de son travail 
@usine, 4 des travaux de jardinage rétribués.”” Le ministre 
répondait : ‘‘ Oui, en l’état actuel de la législation.” Ce qui 
laisse supposer qu’il n’en sera pas toujours ainsi. 


Malgré linterprétation du ministre, beaucoup de travailleurs 
s’opposent a toute tache supplémentaire, tant pour les autres 
que pour eux-mémes. IIs croient sincérement que ce serait 
trahir la cause ouvriére que de dépasser quarante heures. 
Pourtant dans la masse le Frangais est resté travailleur. Il 
n’y a pas si longtemps qu’il trimait dix heures et plus chaque 
jour, souvent sans en excepter le dimanche. II y avait 1a une 
part d’atavisme ; au début les travailleurs d’usine n’étaient 
que des paysans venus de ces campagnes ow le travail ne connait 
pas d’heures. Plusieurs générations plus tard la tradition 
persistait d’occuper les loisirs en travaillant encore afin d’arron- 
dir le salaire. Kipling avait vu juste: la France était merciless 
in toil. 

C’était abusif. Les travailleurs finirent par s’unir pour 
obtenir gain plus fort et peine moindre. Ils n’eurent satisfac- 
tion que par petites étapes. Puis, d’un coup, le Front populaire 
appliqua ses réformes—plus d’argent, moins de travail, des 
distractions pour les loisirs. Aujourd’hui on peut se demander 
si la transition n’a pas été trop brusque, surtout si la transfor- 
mation de la semaine de quarante heures en semaine de cinq 
jours n’a pas été une erreur. Pendant la durée de l’Exposition 
les boutiquiers purent ouvrir six jours sur sept. Mais cette 
tolérance arrive 4 son terme. Va-t-on la prolonger? On 
explique qu’il ne suffit pas de produire; encore faut-il dis- 
tribuer ce qu’on a produit. Mais les employés ne l’entendent 
pas de cette oreille. Ils craignent que s’ils cédent sur ce point 
toute leur victoire y passera. C’est le travailleur maintenant 
qui se montre merciless. 


“Un peuple qui entend conserver sa liberté a besoin de 
beaucoup plus de vertus et de travail qu’un peuple résigné a 
accepter des mots d’ordre.”” Montesquieu lavait dit; M. 
Edouard Herriot vient de le répéter. Il a méme ajouté: “ Le 
sort de la paix est lié par une large part au sort du franc.” 
Puisque les partis avancés adoptent la devise: ‘‘ Pain. Paix. 
Liberté,” il devrait étre possible, sur ces données, de concilier 
économique et politique. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Walking to School 


We picked up a small child trudging along the road. She 


explained that when you were nine years old you had to pay 
for your own omnibus, so she was instructed to walk to school. 
She carried a minute parcel: her luncheon. Children who lived 
more than two miles from the school could be provided with 
luncheon by the authorities. She was unfortunate enough to live 
at a distance that we estimated as one mile and nine-tenths. 
The road is much frequented by motor-cars, and the weather 
was cold and foggy. Laws and regulations, which must of 
course be tolerably precise, do not seem to have treated this 
small girl kindly, and one cannot but feel that food with some 
warmth in it should be provided for such a scholar, and that 
she should be provided with means of transport. One of the 
authors and begetters of the physical fitness campaign tells 
me that the only opposition comes from mothers, who argue 
that nutrition must come first. This small girl certainly gets 


exercise enough. 
* * * x 


Are Keepers Keepers? 

No member of our community is more freely abused on 
account of his profession than the “‘ keeper,”’ so called, who for 
the first time is to come under the unemployment scheme ;_ and 
there are a good many unen'_—iyed keepers. The satirists say 
that he is named on the principie of Jucus a non lucendo: called 
a keeper because he is a killer. Keepers undoubtedly exist 
whom most naturalists would like to see out of employment ; 
but on the whole the English game-keeper is of a fine type. 
Many of them are exceptional naturalists, with a particular 
knowledge of the feeding habits of birds. They all have their 
**Jarders ’? which make a grim and unlovely spectacle; but 
one of them in the West Country provided me with a symbol 
of the keeper’s activities and interests. He found a wren’s 
nest built inside the skeleton of a carrion crow suspended from 
one of the ‘‘ larder’? beams. The queer association suggests 
what, I think, is an unquestionable fact: that the destruction 
of predatory birds, the carrion crow above all others, is the 
chief reason why small birds flourish peculiarly in this island. 
The landowners are often much more to blame than keepers 
where the rarer finer birds, peregrines, buzzards, harriers, 
barn owls and the rest, are shot. Shooting syndicates are 
often much to blame. They demand their tale of pheasants 
and nothing else; and give no sort of instructions for the preser- 
vation of hawks and owls. 

* * * x 
London Herons 

A large and gorgeous bird that seems to be joining the 
very large company whom London attracts is the heron. 
I hear of great numbers—-six or eight at a time—being seen 
on some of the waters along the western edge of London. 
The reservoirs and ornamental waters near London are full 
of fish, and the intelligence service of the heron is peculiarly 
good. For example, a pool that is almost a lake within the 
purlieus of Epping Forest was filled with goldfish, which 
began to disappear almost from the moment when the pool 
was stocked. It was not till the waters were empty that an 
early riser saw a heron sail sadly away from the exhausted 
fishing ground. Some few people fear, as my post-bag wit- 
nesses, that the increasing number of gulls may contaminate 
the reservoirs ; but the bird which is most thoroughly disliked 
by those who are concerned with the reservoirs (at Staines, 
for example) is the coot. I have seen so many crowd into a 
favourite bay of a reservoir, that the water itself was scarcelv 
visible. They were packed like starlings on a favourite roos 
The species has increased amazingly in Eastern Englana 
It was always multitudinous on parts of the West Coast, where 
it is disliked by sportsmen on the ground that it keeps the 
duck away. It certainly does not exert this influence on the 
London reservoirs where duck, especially widgeon, are in 
flocks. 

* ~ x . 
A Tame Tit 

We are all so fond of birds in these days (and not in the 
Tom Tulliver sense) that we may feel surprised at their want 
of tameness. Not one naturalist in a hundred has _ ever 
touched a live bird or fed. it by hand. Yet now and again 
birds will lose all fear of aman or woman. There is a gardener, 


ae 


of whom I hear, whose activities are chiefly within an 
; d old 
walled garden in Sussex. The place is a Sanctuary beloye 
of a good many birds, including many goldfinches ; and the 
show little alarm at the gardener, but the entire casting - 
of fear has been achieved only by a blue tit, which on catiie 
has perched on the gardener’s hat and even allowed itself 
to be stroked. We ought to be careful about the colour of 
our hats. It was, I think, W. H. Hudson who heard smal] 
birds cursing a gardener as they will curse an enemy ; and 
he came to the conclusion that the colour of his cap too closely 
resembled a tabby cat. The bird watcher should, of course 
© b] 
be careful to conceal his hands. 
* * * * 
Legitimate Clutches 
Starker treatment of collectors of birds’ eggs is urged by 
the excellent Society of Bird Watchers and Wardens, and is 
to form the basis of a Parliamentary Bill. Oologists have dong 
and do many things that are reprehensible; but a good 
collection of birds’ eggs is a beautiful thing, with mug 
scientific interest. The trouble is twofold. First the collectors 
have grown too scientific. They wish, perhaps (to quote 
a notorious example), to take all the clutches of a particular 
pair of birds throughout the whole season of several con. 
secutive years. Secondly, they desire complete clutches of 
very rare birds, such as the kite or chough. Little or no 
harm would be done, except in regard to the very rare, or 
almost vanishing species, if later clutches were respected, if 
in short there were a close time for each bird. In quite a 
number of species the first set of eggs suffers in one way or 
another. The young wild duck, for example, are hatched 
before food is plenty and they often die of starvation. Many 
nests of small birds are ravaged because cover is slight and 
marauders more active. The moral is that the law should 
be doubly severe on those who rob later clutches and even 
on photographers who cause rare birds to desert their nests 
in their zeal for a ‘‘ close-up.” 
x * * * 
A Korean Fiower 
Among the delicate coloured illustrations of the latest issue 
of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine (Quarterly, 17s. 6d.) is a picture 
of Oldham’s gypsophila which should be much more widely 
cultivated than it is. The plant was first discovered in the 
Korean Archipelago and was for long a rarity ; but seeds have 
been received from several different places since, and there 
seems to be no reason why they should not be widely circulated, 
The plant is a useful adornment to any garden, for it flowers into 
October, is sweetly scented and is of a pleasant pink hue. No 
plants are more useful for the picked bouquet than the common 
gypsophilas and this rare species harbours several additional 
charms. How many of the lovely plants pictured and described 
in this unique magazine come from climes wholly unlike ours; 
and though a good many can only be grown under glass or 
where an artificial atmosphere can be created, a surprising 
number acknowledge the hospitality of England and flower in 
the open air, some of them up to the very edge of winter. 
It is a fine proof of our devotion to flowers that so beautiful 
and costly a magazine can be published. 
* * * * 
A Carrier Teal 
A new problem is added to the old controversy whethet 
birds can carry their own young. A schoolmaster in Biri 
Notes and News gives evidence of teal carrying off their babes, 
one after the other, to a considerable distance. The woodcock, 
which is one of the only well-authenticated carriers, probably 
holds the young bird between its legs. These parent teal 
carried the chicks in the beak. The nest was on a sort dl 
cliff high above a pool and was watched carefully in ordet 
to see how the young descended the awesome height. App* 
rently they never went to the pool at all but were carted off 
to a much greater distance. I once watched a wild duck’s 
nest built on an unusually high pollard willow; and from 
this the young hurled themselves, falling to the ground # 
lightly as thistledown. A friend of mine once saw a golden 
eagle momentarily hold up a young bird on its back whil 
teaching it to fly; and there are a few records of very smal 
birds taking a ride on the backs of big birds ; but I do not know 
any parallel to this teal’s practice. W. Breacu THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as 1s reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$I have been stung by your last article ‘‘ A Word to 
Under Thirty ” and by the series in general to burst out with 
my own views. Before, I may say, I have never considered 
my opinions to be of sufficient importance to put on paper 
and send in—but one remark in your article has made me 
boil over on to my typewriter... ‘* what has been lacking 
in these articles so far is the zest and adventurousness and 
vigour commonly associated with youth.” That remark 
rings so very true and applies so very accurately to the England 
of today that I feel the views of one young man of 23 who 
has seen a fairly large part of the world in a comparatively 
short time may be of possible interest. 

| arrived back in England early last August after a year 
spent in South America and another year in the Mediterranean 
waiting for Mussolini to blow the lid off things. During 
my year in South America I found myself wanting to criticise 
England and the British so fiercely as to get myself into 
trouble. And here is the whole kernel of the matter. 

England has lost the one quality which made her really 
great—her adventurousness. This is terribly true of the 
English in South America and it strikes you with pathetic 
carity on coming back to this “little England” with its brave 
Austin Seven mentality and its overpowering complacency. 

This is what makes me, for one, turn to America. Here 
at any rate is vigour and vitality such as has passed away 
from our consciousness. This is reflected in every aspect 
of their life. They have no jear : life is pretty raw for them 
in places but the American just smiles, makes a wisecrack 
and says “‘ the hell anyway .. .” 

Look at the standard of our films, look at our oh ! so refined 
and gentle broadcasting with those terribly, terribly educated 
voices, look at our aviation just ten years behind in design 
and production, look at our cars, clumsy, wasteful and ineffi- 
cient, look at our milk-and-water Government pathetically dith- 
ering at the threats of a couple of theatrical dictators apparently 
unaware that it has behind it the greatest, strongest Empire 
of all time and the wholehearted support (though possibly 
not politically) of the continent of America. The mind 
reels at the scene. Why have we not one strong leader who 
cam command the country’s confidence and put down his 
foot? Day by day the irritation grows. Detail by detail 
the appalling inadequacy of those at the top is more glaringly 
revealed. You call for rebellion—well, here it is! I, for one, 
an tired and sick to death of this faint-hearted incompetence. 
I for one would go almost to any limits to see this country 
speak its mind out clearly, forcefully and with such a deter- 
mination that Germany and Italy—yes, and Russia, too— 
may know and realise that not all the British Empire is as 
decadent as it appears to be and that even democracy can 
and will get things done. 

The Spectator is the first paper in England to dare to criticise 
our complacency, and The Spectator can only have a com- 
paratively limited circulation. But where are our Fsquires 
and our Saturday Evening Posts with their leading articles 
that are so savage and that strike so hot and true that millions 
are welded together into a firmly expressed public opinion ? 
Where are we to turn ? 

From the foregoing it may seem that I do not appreciate 
the good qualities of England. I do. I am deeply proud of 
my country, of the monarchy which holds it together, of the 
dignity of life in this island which is unequalled anywhere 
else in the world. Our ideas of fair-play, honesty and good 
humour are far and away ahead of anything—even in America. 
The British are a very highly evolved nation and, despite 
numerous and obvious blots such as slums and—dare I say >— 
our treatment of criminals, our standard of living is very, 
very high. It is for this very reason that I am anxious. A 
flower whose stalk is cut dies. England grew out of her 
fight for personal freedom, her empire grew out of her 
naquenchable thirst for adventure, our system of government 


with its inherent justice is not something imposed but some- 
thing which has grown out of us. Yes—but now the growth 
seems to have ceased. We are sitting back on our oars. We 
complacently sit astride half the world, well-fed, smug and 
growing gradually blinder to our danger. I am not for one 
moment criticising our right to govern half the world. I 
am no apologist for freedom, and there is no country in the 
world today—not even America—which could rule as honestly 
and openly as we. But—and it is a very big But—all this is 
taken for granted. We no longer appreciate our freedom 
(not unless we happen to have travelled), but take it as much 
as a matter of course as a continuous supply of butter and 
fresh eggs. In no other country in the world is freedom so 
lightly valued. And in those countries where guns and 
bayonets are preferred to butter, there is welling up a 
rampant menace to our power. 

Can we be shaken out of it before it is too late? Can’t 
we smash down these smug little suburban villas and wake 
up to adventure? Where is our vital youth? Can’t we 
break down these bureaucratic barriers round our Empire 
before the German and Italian and Japanese do it for us? 
We have all power to our hands—why don’t we use it? We 
have wealth and greater prosperity than any other peoples, 
can’t we organise our Empire in such a way there is still a 
chance for youth other than sitting in dusty city offices ? 

I don’t know. All this has been badly expressed and 
hotly one-sided. I admit that I am, perhaps, too pro-American. 
But they have the vitality, the drive and the proud certainty 
of vigour. They have the chances for youth—and though 
every American I have met has admired England, it is perhaps 
rather a sentimental pity for a country that has grown flat 
and stagnant and no longer cares for anything deeply so long 
as the cinemas are open on Saturday night and there’s a hot 
joint for Sunday dinner.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WARREN TUKE, 


H.M.S. ‘ Titania, at Portland. Payr.-Lieut. R.N. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The contributions to this discussion which have so far 
appeared in The Spectator do not seem to take us very much 
further than the unpractical answer given by Jesus of Nazareth 
to the highly respectable young man “ with interests in the 
City,” of whom one of your contributors must have strongly 
reminded some of your readers. 

That reply was ‘‘Go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor . . . . and come and follow Me.” 

I remember discussing this answer with Graham Wallas just 
about sixty years ago in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Wallas suggested the appalling results of such a proceeding in 
a Judaean village. We also contrasted it with the then dominant 
principles of the science of Charity Organisation. I remember 
suggesting that the reply might have been given ironically, 
indicating that there was no scope in an orthodox economic 
society for the aspirations of young men such as that. 

At a later date, Jesus seems to have desired to indicate 
rather more uncompromisingly what it was that He really 
meant. 

He asked Simon Peter—‘‘ Simon, Son of Jonas, lovest thou 
Me?” Peter answered Him ‘“ Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” Jesus said to him 

‘* FEED My Lamps.” 

That is the answer which has been accepted for centuries 
by missionary Christianity, and has >een recently vividly 
emphasised in the writings of Aloert Schweizer in regard to 
contact with primitive races. 

In another form it appears in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s paraphrase 
of ‘‘ WHAT THE THUNDER SAID.” 


Datta: ‘‘ What have we given ? 


My friend, biood shaking iny heart, 
The awful daring of a moment’s surrender. ... 
By this, and this only, we have existed.” 
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The synthesis of the Capitalist System which produced that 
agreeable milieu in which so many of us, like Mr. Wells’ 
Blettsworthy, were complacently nurtured, does not in fact, 
it is to be feared, offer any satisfactory middle course between 
acceptance of its conventions and co-operation in their destruc- 
tion and supersession. When its protagonists have completed 
their own mutual destruction on the lines they are now so 
vigorously pursuing, the problem for the young and able- 
bodied of what are now the Middle Classes and parasites of that 
system will be, how to keep themselves fed. The most practical 
advice I could give to a young man who wished to save 
his life for a future in a more tolerable society, would be, that 
he should betake himself to wherever that problem is being 
most consciously and intelligently studied ; which appears at 
present to be in the U.S.S.R.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

OLIVIER. 

Wychwood, Selsey Avenue, Bognor Regis. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Writing as one of those whom your Oriel College cor- 
respondent would doubtless regard as ‘‘ non-religious,” if not 
entirely irreligious, I feel constrained to comment, not on his 
classification of University students, but on the supposed lack 
of boldness in many of the generation under thirty. 

Your own writer mentions Gino Watkins—a man worthy of 
his job if ever there has been one; but what I would like to 
stress is the comparative rarity of real opportunity for ordinary 
youths to get away “‘ out back,” or to Polar regions or steaming 
jungles. Expeditions are costly and specialists must needs 
have pride of place. Whether it be acknowledged or not, it is 
the monotony, dullness and drabness characteristic of western 
urban life, that damps down the ardour of youth: When it 
is added that the majority of us are, or will be, economically 
bound to this treadmill, the explanation of boredom and 
cynicism comes a step nearer. 

On the other hand, as in all past civilisations, someone has 
got to do ‘‘ the dirty work,”’ carry on the hard grind of society. 
Perhaps some of the restless dissatisfaction may be explained by 
the spread of literacy among the many and various folk who 
perform these functions. Scepticism in religious matters is 
also widely prevalent. It would be interesting to learn from 
the lady who writes of “‘ accidie,’’ what her views are on, for 
example, Buddhism. I mention this because, personally, I 
consider it is the function of the East, through the influence of 
its several dominant faiths, to supply to the West the where- 
withal to cool and calm its worst spiritual ferment.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, JOHN F. RoGeErs. 

Westminster College, 130 Horseferry Road, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—‘‘ The Voice of under Thirty ” articles have been most 
interesting, and if they have also been disappointing it has been 
less, I think, because of the opinions expressed than because of 
the looseness of thinking which has been shown. Article VI 
is an example, surely, of this. —The contributor suffers, it seems, 
from a distaste for taking any troublesome action. But she is 
unable to face this fact. In spite of a prolonged education 
which should have taught her a dislike of intellectual dishonesty, 
she is able to believe a number of false statements and half- 
truths. One is forced to the conclusion that she clings to them 
because they comfort her. 

The belief that everything is ‘‘appallingly dreary,” that the 
whole ‘‘ proletariat’? consists of ‘“‘ wrecks of humanity ” with 
** swollen ankles and emaciated bodies,” that all the men from 
this country who were killed in the War were forced to die their 
** squalid deaths * and that there is no more than “‘ one chance 
in a million ” that the writer of the article and her friends will 
not have been violently killed in ten years’ time would not, at 
first sight, seem comforting. But no doubt it 7s comforting if 
you can bring yourself to look upon it as an excuse for doing 
nothing. 

The difficulty must have lain, first, in getting an educated 
mind to welcome such beliefs, and, afterwards, in getting it to 
accept them as excuses for inertia. Some such excuses, one 
supposes, must have existed for those who could make use of 
them througaout history. The Elizabethans, for instance, 
passed a great part of their lives under the shadow of a grave 
unemployment problein. They lived, also, under the menace 
of a Spanish invasion after which, if the invasion were successful, 
thev believed that thcy would, each one, have to choose between 


—SSa 
denying their faith and being burnt to death. They, if 
had taken the point of view of the writer of the article shou 
have created nothing whatever. — 

The beliefs set forth in the article would be distressing : 
half-educated person. In a person of real education they A 
think, more than this. One does not know whether the sl 
read history at Oxford ; but a knowledge of quite recent histo 
might have shown her that uncomfortable as is the Peace % 
which those whom we commemorate on Armistice Day ti 
their “‘ squalid deaths,” it is at least less disastrous than th 
peace which would have been imposed by the Centra] Power 
if the victory had been theirs. Or so one may Teasonably fey! 
after reading the provisions of the Treaty of Brest-Litoyy, 
forced upon the Russians after their defeat in the last war. 

The writer of the article speaks of the “ unrelieved (the ital 
are mine) dreariness and brutality which pervades the slums.” 
A society which, very rightly, expects me to work for one-fourt 
of the year for nothing (I think this a fair way of Putting the 
fact that Government takes one-quarter of all that I can cam) 
in order, in great part, that social services unknown to most 
countries may be maintained, cannot be accused of total diste. 
gard of its less fortunate members. 

The writer of the article refers to herself as “ hard.” This 
description is untrue. She is not in the least hard ; she jg soft 
She was, apparently, not taught, when younger, that to “Weep 
effusively ” is always a pity, particularly in public, | gg 
imagine that she has, since, learnt this. She has not learnt thy 
to whine in public over those aspects of life which revolt one’s 
sense of right is repellent when one intends doing nothing at ql 
to remedy them. 

By the time that she is aged thirty she may have changed 
her way of thinking. It is distressing to know that, in the 
meantime, she is engaged in “‘ administrative work.” I do no 
quite see how she can bring herself to be so engaged. She 
might reply: ‘‘ One must live.’ But surely the writer o 
article VI must feel, who ever does not, that, in her case, there js 
no great necessity ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ANNE STRETTON, 

87 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, SW. 1. 






[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I trust I shall not wound the intellectual vanity of the 
young lady of 23 who, as ‘‘ The Voice of Under Thirty—VI,” 
in your issue of November 19th, emerges in her second pare- 
graph battered yet triumphant over all the religions and all 
the philosophies, but may I draw her attention to the fact 
that she has been preceded in omniscience by the great 
Edwadlyttnbulwig ? Let me quote the immortal Yellow- 
plush : 

“**T have ranged with eagle wing over the wide regions of literature, 
and perched on every eminence in its turn. I have gazed with 
eagle eyes on the sun of philosophy, and fathomed the mysterious 
depths of the human mind. All languages are familiar to me, all 
thoughts are known to me, all men understood by me. I have 
gathered wisdom from the honeyed lips of Plato, as we wandered 
in the gardens of Acadames—wisdom, too, from the mouth of Job 
Johnson, as we smoked our ‘ backy in Seven Dials.’ Such must be 
the studies, and such is the mission, in this world, of the Poet- 
Philosopher. But the knowledge is only emptiness ; the initiation 
is but misery; the initiated, a man shunned and bann’d by his 
fellows.’ ‘Oh,’ said Bullwig, clasping his hands and throwing his 
fine i’s up to the chandelier, ‘the curse of Pwometheus descends 
upon his wace. Wath and punishment pursue them from genewation 
to genewation! Wo to genius, the heaven-scaler, the fire-stealer ! 
Wo and thrice bitter desolation! Earth is the wock on which Zeus, 
wemorseless, stwetches his withing victim—men, the vultures that 
feed and fatten on him. Ai, Ai! It is agony eternal—gwoaning 
and solitawy despair! And you, Yellowplush, would penetwate 
these mystewies ; you would waise the awful veil, and stand in the 
twemendous Presence. Beware; as you value your peace, beware: 
Withduaw wash Neophyte ! For Heaven’s sake, O for Heaven’s sake! 
Give me a glass of bwandy-and-water, for this clawet is beginning 
to disagwee with me.’ ” 

Permit me to subscribe myself as 
A BABE AND SUCKLING (3RD CLASS) OF FIFTY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—With no other qualification than that of being also an 
Under Thirty, may I enter the lists of the discussion ovet 
the article of ‘‘ Under Thirty—VI ” ? 

It seems to me unfortunate that the world should be 9 
sharply divided into Under and Over Thirties ; this division 
obtains so strongly today that it often blurs chances of agreement 
between “‘ youth” and “ age ” when there is no fundamental 
discrepancy. It is artificial, but, once established. it leaves 
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oO 
no alternative to upholding one’s point of view to the bitter 
end, even if this sometimes entails making out a stronger 
case than is strictly necessary in order to produce an all- 
inclusive view of life. In this respect I should like to make one 
suggestion to Voice VI, the author of an otherwise admirably 
logical article : she may find herself mistaken in believing that 
intimate friendships alone bring one happiness. What is 
more brittle than human nature, what is frailer than human 
affection ? 

“Tt is a pity that Mr. Angus Watson does not see that the 
differences of outlook between the Under and the Over Thirties 
gre often merely superficial. Has it not occurred to him that 
hecause we do not openly acknowledge ourseives ‘‘ co-workers 
with Destiny,” we are nevertheless aware of our impending 
destiny? We are working towards a goal though it may suit 
ys not to proclaim it with impassioned voice from the house- 
tops. Besides, if we do not reach it (and the advent of another 
war would eliminate our chance of success) is it not better 
to be able then to pretend that we have not been seeking it ? 
Let the Over Thirties conceive it possicle that the Under 
Thirties sometimes enjoy a game oi pretending. 

Or again, it is consoling to reflect that those who hope for 
nothing never run the risk of being disappointed: a refuge 
from reality, admittedly, but surely we must all honestly 
recognise the fact that we do keep some refuge at the back of 
our minds for the day when our hopes crash ? 

And may I point out that the writer of ‘“‘ Under Thirty—VI” 
is engaged in administrative work ? Is this not a proof that she 
is actively occupied in bringing nearer the goal of a true 
civilisation of humanity? If Mr. Macnaughton had noticed 
this, he would have seen that he had no grounds for implying 
that she is ‘‘ typical of the person who is superficially acquainted 
with the real problems ” and does nothing but “ sit tight and 
express horror at the world situation.” 

To conclude by returning to my original point : the division 
between Under and Over Thirties being constantly emphasised, 
the Over Thirties are forced into dividing the Under Thirties into 
those who work for the improvement of the world, Communists, 
Socialists, &c., and those who merely sit back and groan ; and, 
worst of all they usually condemn the first group as impractical 
fanatics and regard the second with an admittedly legitimate dis- 
approval. Can they not see that they over-simplify the situation, 
and that there are thousands of earnest young men and women 
who are striving towards the same end as themselves, but who 
are so horrified by all the misery round them that they cannot 
parade an optimism which they do not feel and which would 
not be honest, for it could only be founded on sand? And I 
should like to assure Mr. Watson that this horror does not 
entail fear: the present generation is not afraid, as he observes 
ofone member ; it is only uncertain whether the present turmoil 
is the prelude to a finer civilisation or to disaster. And does 
not working for a goal which is still veiled with a thin mist 
entail a grain of that faith without which humanity could not 
survive >—Yours faithfully, 

PRUDENCE MONTAGU POLLOCK. 

Cardinal’s Wharf, Bankside, Southwark. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sk,—Your correspondents do not seem to realise that the 
attitude of ‘“‘ Under 30—-VI”’ represents a phase which many 
intelligent, idealistic young people pass through nowadays. 
They have lost their childish illusions and have not yet found 
anew faith to replace them. For they are deadly honest. 

The phase, happily, passes and the new faith is found—or 
else as ‘“‘ Under 30—VI ” herself points out, there would be 
many suicides. 

But it seems to me that ‘‘ Under 30—VI ”’ is the only one of 
your contributors under this section who presents a point of 
view rather than a personal experience.—Yours faithfully, 

Ashley Cottage, Roehampton, S.W. MARGARET SASSOON. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sik,—Mr. Lennard evidently wicies to engage me in a general 
controversy about National Forestry policy, but I will not 
enter into it with him for three reasons : (1) The correspondence 
started under the above heading, and still so continues, which I 
take as a hint. (2) A friend of mine once said: ‘* If I do not 
enlighten a man who can be enlightened, I may waste a man ; 
lf I try to enlighten one who cannot be enlightened I waste 
Words. I will neither waste men nor words.’ His name was 


Kung, and they may be able to find out something about him 
in the Wadham Library, as they did about Lucretius last week, 
if they look about four hundred years further back under his 
other name Confucius. How extraordinarily clever, by the 
way, of Lucretius to invent parvissima and to use it twice two 
thousand years ago ; but what about me inventing it again and 
using it, now for the third and last time, two thousand years 
later ? 

But though I cannot enlighten Mr. Lennard, I can and must 
enlighten others about him. I choose only one of several 
similar points in his letter. The Forestry Commissioners, as 
he says, agreed to consult the C.P.R.E. Committee before they 
acquired any part of certain land on the S.W. confines of the 
Lake District. Mr. Lennard states that the assurance thus 
given by the Commissioners was ‘‘ somewhat euphemistic ” 
(in other words a lie), because we have since acquired an 
area which touched on the agreed area “‘ though only to a small 
extent.” But, of course, before we acquired this area we 
consulted the C.P.R.E. Committee most carefully. They 
found, at once, that we had no intention of afforesting certain 
pleasant valley meadows, and I believe that as a result of our 
most friendly consultation we shall secure them not only 
against forestry, but against any development of houses. 

Being a body whose primary duty, I must remind Mr. 
Lennard, is to grow timber, and not to preserve England’s 
beauty, it appears that we carry out that duty as honourable 
men should ; and the fact that Mr. Lennard deliberately 
suggests the contrary is the third reason why I shall not continue 
a correspondence with him.—Yours faithfully, 

Killerton, Exeter. FRANCIS D. ACLAND, 


AGRICULTURE AND DEFENCE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Colin Clark’s attitude is so typical of the well-meaning 
townsman and the economist who is ignorant of the land and 
its potentialities that it would be a danger to your readers who 
have no real knowledge of the country, to let this article pass 
unchallenged. 

It entirely ignores the potentialities of the land and accepts 
the false standards enforced by modern so-called economic 
farming in this country. He says that we had to import nearly 
10 million tons of fertiliser and fodder for use in agriculture 
to be converted into the equivalent number of tons of home 
produced foodstuffs, arguing throughout the article that, as a 
whole, agriculture at home is a liability in the defence of this 
country, and that what we now spend in the so-called subsidy 
of agriculture would make us safe if it were converted into 
cruisers. He omits to state that without any imports some 
seventy years ago for agriculture, we were then able to feed 
over 25 million people each year, and he, together with nearly 
everyone, seems to be unaware that the potentialities of home 
agriculture have never been explored, since only for some 
thirty years in the last century was agriculture in any way 
extended to keep pace with the growing population. After 
that the virgin lands of the new world were exploited and their 
capital robbed in order that manufacturers in this country 
should be able to exploit labour at cheap wages with cheap 
imported food. Before that Great Britain had always produced 
more than her requirements and was an exporter of agricultural 
produce to the Continent. Indeed only since the War has the 
enormous importation of fertiliser and animal foodstuffs been 
part of our economic policy for agriculture. Mr. Clark omits 
the possibilities of substituting grass-drying for imported 
concentrated food. He is apparently ignorant that the pig is a 
woodland feeder, and wherever there is coppice land containing 
soft woods, wherever there is bracken to be reclaimed, the 
pig can be automatically grown on for the butcher with prac- 
tically no concentrated food. Mr. Clark forgets that the 
economy of those countries exporting bacon in large quantities 
to England is based upon feeding from skim milk, which is the 
by-product of the butter which they likewise send into this 
country. Were we to supply, as we could quite easily, all of 
our own butter and cheese at home, we would have the equiva- 
lent for feeding pigs and chicken of at least a million and a half 
tons of barley meal. Similarly, where poultry-keeping is part 
of mixed farming there is no need to consider outside food- 
stuffs. Moreover, most of the land of England when it was in 
proper heart produced without any organic matter at all as 
good crops as it does today. But there are other points in our 
economy which are entirely overlooked ; the very fact that the 
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majority of the foodstuffs that are exported to this:country are 
sold at less than the cost of production, if everything such as 
erosion of land, subsidies, currency manipulation, &c., were 
taken into consideration. What is happening today is that the 
fertility of our country and the state of the land is getting 
steadily worse because we are not returning to the soil the 
waste products that we remove from it. If instead of incinerat- 
ing or dumping into the sea the six-pound weight of refuse 
which is collected from every city household every day, it were 
converted into humus, there would be no need of a single 
pound of artificial manure to be put on the land. If as well as 
that we were to take a lesson from China, which feeds many 
times over (and keeps in health) the number of people per 
acre which our land does, and return our night soil to the land 
in sume hygienic form or another, we would probably be the 
most fertile island in the world, and be exporters and not 
importers of food. 

There is no space here to challenge Mr. Clark’s inexplicable 
figures about the reserve of meat for slaughtering by indis- 
criminate encouragement of livestock breeding, but they 
certainly do not seem to tally with the figures which he has 
produced of imported meat for the year 1934, nor does he tell 
us how New Zealand, Argentine, and Denmark in time of war 
by political and economic relations are going to supply, in the 
face of an enemy fleet, the foodstuffs which they now dump 
here in such abundance.—Yours faithfully, 

SHREWSBURY. 

Ingestre, Stafford. 


THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. J. J. Mallon proves by his own pen that he is, 
as I suggested, ignorant of the history of the Carlisle scheme, 
or he is deliberately presenting it in a false light, for nothing 
could be more alien to the truth than his statement that: 
** All the bodies that matter in Carlisle—ministers of religion, 
magistrates, police, teachers, social workers—all these disin- 
terested bodies unite in acclaiming the new system and con- 
demning the old.” Here are the views of some of these 
disinterested bodies. 

1. Carlisle West End Temperance Society. ‘‘ This society 
is of opinion that, as a measure of temperance reform, State 
Control of the Liquor Traffic has proved a failure, inasmuch 
as any reduction of drunkenness that has taken place is in 
no greater ratio than in other boroughs of similar size throughout 
England. . . . We are further of opinion that the system of 
separate bars for women, as introduced into Carlisle, has 
been instrumental in increasing drinking among women.” 

2. Carlisle and District Temperance League passed a 
resolution condemning the system from a temperance point 
of view, and a declaration signed by 35 clergymen and ministers 
and more than 160 lay preachers within the area said: ‘‘ The 
Carlisle and District Management has proved a failure as a 
measure of temperance reform, and it does not offer a solution 
of the great drink evil.” 

3. The members of Cecil Street Congregational Church 
passed a similar resolution, and Carlisle Branch of the 
B.W.T.A.U. issued a protest against ‘‘ the very misleading 
statements by visitors who have been shown round some 
of the leading Control Board public-houses to the effect that 
the control of the liquor traffic in this city has lessened 
drunkenness and made for sobriety.” 

4. Two Parliamentary candidates pledged against the con- 
tinuance of the scheme met with cordial support from the 
citizens, and one M.P. for the city, who said it would be 
contrary to the great bulk of public opinion to hand back 
the scheme to private enterprise, lost his seat. 

The only people who desire the continuance and extension 
of the scheme are those who hold fat jobs thereunder, and 
those who hope that once in the hands of the State the Trade 
will be extinguished. W. H. Worsnop. 

Bristol. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—A former Editor of The Spectator once depicted me 
as “a very astute controversialist ”’ and, mutatis mutandis, 
I am tempted to transfer that description to Mr. Mallon, 
in spite of a courtesy on his part which almost disarms 
opposition. 
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I never wrote that I did not know Carlisle but that 7 had 
never been there. After all, reports do occasionally conv 
information. It is impossible to criticise Mr. Mallon’s figur 
of £500,000,000 pecuniary advantage to the Treasury Withon 
some information as to its basis. But if I had to dae 
on a commercial matter involving a heavy State outlay, 
between the stupidity of Mr. Asquith and the optimism : 
Mr. Lloyd George, I have no doubt as to my Preference fo, 
the former. 

May I conclude by stating with confidence that it is Impossible 
for me to recognise the dilemma to which Mr. Mallon adheres 
as anything but a chimera conjured up bya fervid iMagination } 
—Yours, &c., FRANK WHITBREAD, 

36 Hans Place, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Worsnop will, no doubt, think me very stubbom 
but I am afraid that he has not yet convinced me that there ‘ 
authoritative proof that the livelihood of the Carlisle Public 
House managers depend, upon the extent of their sales, With 
regard to the inveMtigation by Councillor Irving, of Workington, 
Mr. Worsnop probably knows as well as I do that this gent. 
man is, or at any rate was at the time of the investigation, an 
out and out prohibitionist to whom any system of drink trade 
was anathema. Mr. Worsnop’s activity as an apologist for the 
Trade, not only in The Spectator but in a great many other 
publications, does not prevent him from endorsing the opinions 
of prohibitionists when it is a question of discrediting the 
Carlisle Scheme. Whether this is consistent or not I leave to 
him to decide. None the less, I am quite ready to believe 
that some managers may have told Mr. Irving that their success 
or failure depended on sales. Some people are glad to tell an 
** investigator ” what it is eVident that he wants to be told, 
and others are not adverse to “‘ pulling his leg.” No doubt, 
also, at the time of Mr. Irving’s investigation there were stil] 
some of the former licensees in the employ of the Scheme 
who may still have resented the fact that they could no longer 
conduct their business as they liked. I say this in view of the 
fact that this ‘‘ investigation ” took place in 1924. It is interest- 
ing to notice that Mr. Worsnop’s ‘‘authorities”’ made their 
statements well over a decade ago, and it is also interesting to 
notice that they were none of them Carlisle citizens. 

I challenge Mr. Worsnop to give one single concrete case 
where a manager’s wages have been reduced because the sales 
in his house have fallen. The only time when reductions in 
wages occurred was during the years 1931-32 when thete were 
cuts throughout the country. These cuts have now, of course, 
been restored. It may well be that there have been cases where 
the staff has been reduced in numbers following on changed 
conditions such as movement of population. If for this or 
other reasons the trade of the house does not justify a large 
staff, it is only reasonable to reduce it. If the Scheme did not 
do this I suppose Mr. Worsnop would then claim that it 1s 
being run extravagantly at the expense of the public. 

With regard to the incident referred to by Mr. Worsnop, 
he has not given the full facts of the case, even as these were 
reported in the Press-cutting to which he refers. In the police- 
court case it was clearly shown that the man in question had 
not been served with five pints one after another, but that these 
five pints had been ordered simultaneously by a friend of his. 
It was naturally assumed that they were for a round of five 
persons who were present in the house at the same time. 
Moreover, the police witnesses testified to the fact that before 
this incident occured the man in question was perfectly sober. 
In any case, after a very long sitting the manager of the house 
was acquitted by the magistrates who, I suppose, were ina 
position to know more about the case than Mr. Worsnop. 

Mr. Pace is still not satisfied with the distinction I drew 
between making profits in the ordinary course of business and 
being guided by the private profit motive first and foremost. 
Perhaps I had better point out, therefore, that a considerable 
amount of the State Management Scheme profits are derived 
from the sale of food and the letting of hotel accommodation, 
as Mr. Pace may see if he reads the statement in the latest 
Annual Report of the Scheme. Moreover, within the last ten 
years some £500,000 has been spent on improvements. If the 
State-had been guided by the profit motive pure and simple 
it need not have made this expenditure since it has a monopoly 
in the area, and its profits would, accordingly, have been very 
much larger. 
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Mr. Pace suggests that because the Carlisle managers are 
ven careful instructions as to the way in which their businesses 
should be carried out, they must be inferior to the ordinary 
jicensees, Who, he claims, need no such instructions. Arguing 
on this analogy, one would have to say that because, for instance, 
the regulations with regard to pure food, &c., are much stricter 
than they used to be, therefore the traders of today must be 
jess reliable than those of preceding generations when the 
regulations were not so strict. I think everyone will agree that 
the conclusion in both cases is a false one.—Yours, &c., 
H. B. Wirson, Hon. Secretary. 
The Temperance Legislation League, 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ST. PAUL’S AND ITS CREED 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$iz,—Your contributor, Mr. Glorney Bolton, may or may not 
be right as to its not being easy to associate St. Paul’s with a 
creed. But he is seriously wrong in the statement which 
precedes this opinion. The Dean did not invite the delegates 
to the World Congress of Faiths to a service in the Cathedral. 
The application to attend a service in St. Paul’s came from the 
organisers of the Congress. Dean and Chapter agreed that a 
number of seats should be reserved for the members at one 
of our ordinary Sunday services. Nothing was done for this 
Congress that is not habitually done for members of the various 
societies and social or educational gatherings which are glad 
to attend service in St. Paul’s.—Yours faithfully, 
3 Amen Court, St. Paul's; BC. 4. J. K. Moztey. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$ir,—Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, in her admirably acute analysis 
of The Psychology of Advertising, I think misses (“‘ oddly 
enough ”) the real point of ‘‘ the one reproach levelled at adver- 
tising by the hard-headed.”” What the common-sense pur- 
chaser suspects is that the price of the branded article is out of 
all proportion to the cost of production reckoned apart from the 
cost of marketing. Advertising today means packeting, tr. vel- 
Jing, shop display, as well as Press and poster publicity. It is, 
in fact, a method of distribution and surely a very elaborate, 
costly and wasteful way of bringing together producer and 
comsumer. It comes to this—that the manufacturer can (and 
does) fix an arbitrary price (e.g., 1s. 6d. for a tube of tooth- 
paste), relying on the driving-force of his publicity to persuade 
the buying public that they are getting value for money. So 
Miss Sayers’ assurance that “‘ ‘ Straight ’ advertising is not paid 
for by the consumer in higher prices ”’ hardly carries conviction. 
But, I wonder, what is “ straight ” advertising ?—Yours, &c., 
F. GARFIELD HowE. 
Five Pillars, Shepherd’s Hill, Merstham, Surrey. 


PENSIONERS’ POCKET MONEY 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
$r,—With reference to your remarks on the above subject, 
page 875 in November 19th issue, it may interest you to know that 
the Rugby Guardians’ Committee always allows pensioners 
tokeep one shilling a week. This, I understand, is the general 
prectice throughout Warwickshire.—Yours faithfully, 
Sunnyside, The Crescent, Rugby. S. SIMPSON. 


ITALY AND OURSELVES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SiR,~Your correspondent, Mr. Jones, who takes me to task, 
belongs to that very vocal band of critics who are always ready 
to lay on their own country the b!ame for most of the ills that 
beset the world today. 

No sensible person would wish to impede any movement 
towards establishing better relations with Italy. But it would 
be foolish to close our eyes to realities. Just as it takes two to 
make a quarrel, it takes two to end one. And I cannot discern 
any effort in Italy to make their contribution. Indeed the reverse 
in the case. 

Mr. Jones seems to think that the fulminations of the Italian 
Press are merely a measure of retaliation for attacks in the 
British Press. I certainly cannot agree that “‘ abuse in the Italian 


Press can not only be paralleled but outclassed in virulence by 
certain of our dailies.” 





The average British citizen feels no bitterness towards Italy, 
however much he may dislike Fascist methods of diplomacy. 
We have newspapers which are sympathetic to Italy. Are 
there any friendly papers in Italy? I have yet to hear of any. 

I might have referred to the very unfriendly tone of the Italian 
foreign broadcasts against which our Government more than 
once has had occasion to protest. The Italian authorities have 
recently announced that propaganda talks for the Middle and 
Near East are to be developed beyond anything yet attempted. 
Wireless talks, frankiy propaganda, are to be given, too, in 
Hindustani. In these foreign talks Italy does not scruple to 
make allegations against this country such as the alleged bombing 
of women and children in the Aden Protectorate. Before the 
re-establishment of friendly relations becomes possible there 
must be a radical change in that attitude which, for example, 
allowed this notice to be extensively displayed in Italy and South 
Tyrol : 

“ Meglio vivere un giorno da Italiani che cent’ anni da Inglese. 


” 


An echo, I suppose, of Signor Mussolini’s well-known motto : 
** Better to live a day as a lion than a hundred years as a sheep.”’ 

I quite agree with what Mr. Jones says about the importance 
of travel, and I deplore the fact that so few Italian tourists come 
to this country. I was told the other day by someone at the 
Paris Exhibition who was in a position to know, that practically 
no Italians visited the Exhibition up to the end of August and 
very few since then. This reluctance to travel (or inability to 
do so owing to diversion of all available funds to armaments ?) 
coupled with a regimented Press, puts a premium on ignorance 
and intolerance from which we as a nation are comparatively 
free. 

I observe that Mr. Jones describes our efforts to fulfil our 
obligations under the Covenant as “‘ ineffable folly.” I suggest 
that he and those of a like kidney do an ill-service to their 
country and to the cause of world peace by striving to belittle 
this country’s disinterested cfforts as a leading member of the 
League of Nations. 

We must hope that the day will come when it will be frankly 
recognised in Italy that our country had no honourable alterna- 
tive to its action in striving to uphold the Covenant when the 
invasion of Abyssinia took place. Then, and not till then, will 
misunderstandings be removed and friendship re-established. — 
Yours faithfully, T. S. PHILLIPs. 

Somerfield Court, Sellindge, near Ashford. 


‘RAMSAY MACDONALD’S RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In connexion with the discussion on this subject in 
your columns, the first statement that ‘‘ professedly he belonged 
to no orthodox religious community” is supported by his 
own statement that his ‘‘ intellectual anchorage ” was Scientific 
Meliorism (Jane Hume Clapperton, 1885). This statement 
was made in his Kilmarnock speech while still Prime Minister. 
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The following extract from Scientific Meliorism. will illus- 
trate its attitude towards religious enquiry: “It frankly 
deliberately relinquished supernaturalism, and in the sphere 
of the real set to work to reconstruct a religious cultus. It 
discarded all theological ideals and dogmas, all selfish rewards 
and terrors.”” This new cultus was said to have as inspiration 
the scientific doctrine of universal love and kindness, and 
en evolution vista of universal happiness.—Yours faithfully, 

W. P. DREAPER. 

Hampstead Heath, N.W. 3}. 


FROM AXIS TO TRIANGLE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your article ‘‘ From Axis to Triangle” was very 
interesting and logical, but I disagree with your statement 
that the delay in trying to get a general European settlement 
is not our fault. I maintain that the present situation as 
regards Germany has been brought about through France 
and ourselves delaying year after year since 1918 to bring 
forward any general scheme for a settlement. We disarmed 
it is true, but France did not. No effort, however, has been 
made by either of us to remedy any of the offensive clauses 
of the treaty of Versailles. I do not count the half-hearted 
efforts at a partial disarmament. Anyway the latter gets 
nowhere and does not affect the status quo. A general settle- 
ment must include tremendous questions, of which Africa 
is one of the biggest. 

It is futile and dangerous to suggest handing over a Colony 
here and a Colony there to Germany, who would probably 
at once start making air and sea bases and recruiting black 
troops. A much bigger vision in required, such as handing 
over colonies of all nations, not only ex-German ones, to be 
mandated under the League of Nations, with free trade in 
all of them and no coloured soldiers, except for police purposes. 

But even this would not ensure a general settlement. This 
can only come about if Nations are prepared to give up their 
sovereignty in certain matters and agree to submit to an inter- 
national tribunal backed up by force. This will come about 
eventually. but until it does, you, Sir, the readers of The 
Spectator and the citizens of any European nation are liable 
any night to be bombed without knowing the reason why.— 
Yours faithfully, A. C. MYERS, 

Lieut.-Col. 

Silver Birches, Bovingdon, Heniel Hempstead, Herts. 

[Our statement referred only to the last twelve months 
and is not in any way at variance with what our correspondent 
justly says about the earlier post-War years.—ED. The Spectator.] 


THE ENGLISH PRISON 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In a letter to which you gave publicity a few weeks ago 
I said that it would be interesting to hear further evidence on 
the value of the work done by prison visitors. Subsequently 
several letters on the subject appeared in your columns and I 
have heard personally from a number of ex-prisoners. They 
all speak very gratefully of the services rendered to them in 
distress by their visitors in prison. 

The main object of my articles was to present a picture of 
the prison as I saw it and as a background against which the 
need for reform or suggested measures of reform might be 
viewed. The actual formulation of such measures is a matter 
for the official or amateur expert and lies rather beyond the 
scope of the average citizen. But there is very valuable work 
which the average citizen can do, if he can find the time. If 
my articles and the correspondence arising from them brings 
this work to the attention of the public an object will have been 
attained which I did not visualise when I undertook my task. 

I have in mind, of course, the work of prison visiting. But 
I have also in mind the hitherto little developed extension of 
that work among discharged prisoners. I mentioned in my 
final article the recruitment of voluntary workers by the 
Central Association which helps convicts on discharge. I 
should like to emphasise the importance of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, who deal with an immensely larger 
number of :::en from the local prisons, following suit. 

No man need be visited or helped, either in prison or after 
discharge, against his will. There is evidence that at least 


[December 3, 19g 
some men do appreciate being visited in prison. It Seems t 
me that even more would very highly appreciate petenes 
contacts during the trying time which follows disc : 
when the difficulty of finding employment is at its Most dis, 
couraging, and social ostracism, often only too real, SOMetime 
assumes exaggerated proportions in the minds of the SENSitive 
Personal and completely unofficial help in the search for work 
may make all the difference. Personal and disinterested sym 
pathy and advice may help the man who wants to run Straight 
from turning his back in despair on censorious Tespectability 
and seeking companionship in the less critical circle of those 
by whom law-breaking is an accepted means of livelihood, 

I believe that the task of recruiting voluntary helpers for this 
purpose is one of the most useful which the Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Societies could undertake, and that it shoylg 
receive their immediate attention. The work would be 
difficult, sometimes thankless, and often unfruitful. But thog 
who were prepared to do it would render a great service no 
only to the ex-prisoner but to society; for I am sure it woulg 
often go a long way towards preventing the accidental offender 
from becoming a persistent one. To avoid the charge of 
hypocrisy I must confess that I myself do no such work, but 
you, Sir, to whom the way in which my time is filled is known 
to some extent, will I think acquit me of idleness in this respect, 

As regards Mr. Macartney’s repeated charge against my 
accuracy, I can only say this. All my figures, including thog 
referring to the limits of a Governor’s or a Visiting Committee’s 
punitive powers, were in the first instance drawn from an 
authoritative source. I have now checked and rechecked them, 
and I still cannot make them tally with Mr. Macartney’s, | 
hate to be intransigeant, but while my facts still seem to be 
correct I cannot disavow or alter them.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully, LAWRENCE ATHILL. 

Wheathampstead, 


INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

[To the Editor of Titi SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Mulk Raj Anand, on p. 956 of The Spectator, 
speaks of ‘‘ the tender lyricism of those intimate carvings of 
Sanchi and Borobudur that stand coldly neglected on the 
staircase of the British Museum.” ‘The statement makes one 
rub one’s eyes. Surely these sculptures, or rather, bas-reliefs, 
come from Amaravati, a thousand miles away, and as unlike 
those of Sanchi or Borobudur as chalk is to cheese? It is 
impossible for anyone, with the most elementary knowledge 
of Indian art, to confuse the two. ‘The reliefs at Sanchi and 
Borobudur are, of course, 72 situ. And why ‘“‘ cold neglect”? 
The Amaravati reliefs are excellently cared for; they were 
removed to England in order to preserve them from the fate 
which overtook so many priceless Indian monuments, which 
were burnt for lime or used as building material by Mr. Anand’s 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Anand says that the pages of the Cambridge History of 
India are disfigured by ‘‘ abuse and vituperation.” This 
would be a grave charge against the distinguished editors cf 
that great work, did it not, like the sculptures at the Museum, 
exist solely in the writer’s imagination !—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 

32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W. 


A REMINDER 


DETAILS were given in last week’s Spectator of a special 
subscription offer made to Spectator readers for the benefit of 
friends who have not hitherto taken the paper regularly. 

The terms of the offer are these. We will supply The 
Spectator weekly for a year to anyone whom a reader may wish 
to nominate, at the special price of 26s. In addition we will 
present, either to the reader paying for the subscription or to 
anyone else whom he likes to name, any book or books up to 
the total value of tos. 6d. 

If the cost of the book required is in excess of Ios. 6d., the 
difference between the published price and half a guinea should 
be added to the 26s. to be remitted. 

Instructions and cheques should be sent to The Sales 
Manager, The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, from whom any further details of this offer can be 
obtained. 

The usual cost of a year’s subscription to The Spectator is 30S 
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BARRIE AND HIMSELF 


By JOHN SPARROW 


«| WONDER you have not been found out before as one of the 
most beautiful writers of the English language that ever lived ” : 
that, from George Moore, was high praise; it was to Barrie, 
after reading this book, that he wrote it. The tribute was 
not undeserved. Barrie could not help writing beautifully ; 
his works are seductive quite as much (though their readers 
do not always recognise it) by reason of the limpidity of his 
prose as by reason of the strength of his personality. Some- 
times, for a blessed interval, he allows that personality a rest, 
and the quality of his writing can then be judged in abstraction. 
It has all the Addisonian virtues: lucidity, an easy flow, an 
unerring choice of words, the right pitch, the right weight— 
Barrie could always say just what he wanted to say in just 
the tone of voice that he intended. Authors who can write 
like that will never lack readers, provided that they have 
something to say. Something to say—that, alas! was where 
Barrie was deficient. 

It is here that comparison with a greater writer is instructive. 
Like Barrie, Kipling used the English language as a master ; 
unlike Barrie, Kipling had a personality which even his 
greatest admirers could find unattractive. But Kipling’s 
observation was as comprehensive, his creative imagination was 
as prolific, as Barrie’s were limited and sterile. Kipling found 
his material everywhere, and the English language was his 
medium for conveying to his readers a whole store of accumu- 
lated riches. So it is that however little you like Kipling, 
you cannot but admire him, and nine-tenths of the time you 
forget your dislike in your admiration. Barrie, on the other 
hand, had nothing to give us but his personality. You either 
like him and his writings, therefore, or you do not, and there is 
an end of it. His prose is simply a medium for conveying 
himself ; when his personality is in abeyance, so is his power. 
His plays are perhaps an exception to this generalisation : 
for while it is true that to those who read them his personality 
oozes through the chinks afforded by the confidential stage 
directions, when they are performed they have an effectiveness 
which is independent of his personal impress, though they do 
bear that impress strongly. 

The Greenwood Hat—the title is wholly misleading in the 
suggestion it conveys of Robin Hood—consists of a number of 
essays contributed to the St. FJames’s Gazette in Barrie’s very 
earliest days as a journalist, when Frederick Greenwood was 
its editor. Some years before his death, Barrie made a selection 
of these papers and reprinted them privately with retrospective 
comments of his own. This is the book now given to the 
public. 

The S:. James’s essays are Barrie at his best. They are light 
effusions, belonging obviously to the world of journalism in 
which Stevenson, Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson (all of them 
accomplished writers) were influential. This kind of writing 
has “gone out ” since the War, except in the hands of Mr. 
Beerbohm, whose insight, depth, and sureness of touch can 
make even trifles enduring. Barrie had not yet developed that 
alter ego with which he played at hide-and-seek throughout his 
later works, and in these essays he ranges over a variety of 
topics incognito. Several of these papers—those, for instance, 
on an imaginary first novel, on Ladies at Cricket, on a schoolboy 
home for the holidays, and his parody of Sandford and Merton 
—are amusing enough. But they are slight, and would hardly 
have been worth reprinting but for the reminiscential passages 
which accompany each essay. In these, the Barrie of 1930 
looks back on the Barrie of the 1880’s. No occupation could 
The Gree nwood Hat. 

1887. By J. M. Barrie. 





Being a Memoir of James Anon, 1885— 
(Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 








have been more congenial; it is Barrie inviting us to join 
Barrie in observing Barrie : once it was Maconochie ; now it is 
*“*Mr. Anon.” He is dismissed, at the close, with affectionate 
archness, in the phrase: “‘ Begone, sweet Anon, begone,” and 
introduced as follows : 

“Let us survey our hero as he sits awake in a corner of his railway 
compartment, well aware that the end of it must be to perch, or to 
let go, like a bat in the darkness behind the shutter. He has a sus- 
picious eye, poor gomeril, for any fellow-traveller who is civil to him. 
He is gauche and inarticulate, and as thin as a pencil but not so long 
(and is going to be thinner). Expression, an uncomfortable blank. 
Wears thick boots (with nails in them), which he will polish specially 
for social functions. Carries on his person a silver watch bought 
for him by his father from a pedlar on fourteenth birthday (that was 
a day). Carries it still, No. 57841. Has no complete dress-su't in 
his wooden box, but can look every inch as if attired in such when 
backed against a wall. Manners, full of nails like his boots. Ladies 
have decided that he is of no account, and he already knows this and 
has private anguish thereanent. Hates sentiment as a slave may hate 
his master. 

The skill with which this picture is drawn is undeniable ; 
but that a man should be on such affectionate terms with 
himself, even after so long an interval of years, itself gives 
rise to an uncomfortable feeling ;_ and in the public display of that 
affection there is something positively unbecoming. It is not 
that any fault is to be found with the personality itself. In 
private life Barrie’s qualities may have been irresistible—it is 
his attitude on paper that gives offence. He comes too near ; 
compelling a violation at once of the reader’s privacy and of 
his own. A Frenchman said of Barrie that his style was a 
succession of blows beneath the belt; but it is nothing so 
hostile as a blow, it is a caress, and it has all the power of a 
caress to charm and to repel. 

Thousands have been charmed by that caress, accepting 
the intimacy he proffered and taking him to their hearts, and 
for the last quarter of a century he must have been one of 
the three or four most popular “‘ literary” authors writing 
English. There is no reason why his popularity should 
wane, for it was not founded on any temporary appeal in the 
subjects that he wrote about or in the forms in which he wrote. 
His plays, perhaps, will not keep the stage for long, but they 
were written just as much for drawing-room reading as for 
performance, and as long as there are drawing-rooms they 
will be read. 

There is no doubt about the company of authors to which 
he belongs; it is the company of Lamb, of Stevenson, of 
Goldsmith : when he summons up the ghosts of the Adelphi 
it is Charles Lamb who is “‘ of all my visitors the most desired,” 
and it is Lamb whom of all authors he resembles most. Both 
were masters of the craft of writing; both were versatile ; 
both unrivalled in the lightness of their touch; both had a 
real humorous power, yet neither could ever learn that in 
order to be amusing it is not necessary to be whimsical. 
“Mr. Anon” is simply Elia redivivus, and doubtless like Elia 
he will exercise the same fascination over posterity as he did 
over his contemporaries. 

Barrie’s reputation and his achievement present a curious 
problem, and it is difficult to know whether it is an aesthetic 
problem or a moral one. He was, it must be admitted, a 
consummate artist, but he would repudiate any claim to 
admiration on that score. Indeed, those who care for that 
combination of form and substance in which the art of 
literature consists will find little to care for in his work. It 
is the lovers of personalities on paper who are his natural 
admirers ; yet his artistic presentation of his personality is 
the very thing which, to the discriminating, throws an air 
of scmething like indecency over all his work. 
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THE LIEVEN LETTERS 


The Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich, 
1820-1826. Edited by Peter Quennell. (John Murray. 18s.) 


“We should be hard put to it, you and I,” boasts Mme. de 
Lieven in the last letter of this series, ‘‘ to find in the whole 
world people of our own calibre. Our hearts are well matched, 
our minds too; and our letters are very pleasant.”’ And the 
reader must agree that what she says is true. Nobody has ques- 
tioned the calibre of Metternich ; but one tends, perhaps, to 
write down Mme. de Lieven as one of those women of the 
category of Mme. de Staél or Lady Holland, who enjoyed a 
greater success a century ago than they would meet with 
today. These letters of hers show that she was indeed a very 
exceptional woman, as attractive as she was brilliant, as much 
of our time as of her own. 

She had encountered Metternich in 1818 at Aix-la-Chapelle : 
and the liaison that was then begun subsisted for nine years. 
The series of letters, from which the present volume is drawn, 
covers the years from 1820 to 1826, during which they met only 
twice. It was one of the most crowded and exciting lustres 
in English politics and society, and has been most copiously 
written up already. But Mme. de Lieven throws upon it an 
altogether new and brilliant light. The craving of her life was 
for news, and more news. It was her passion for being in the 
know that made her set out to fascinate every public man who 
could appease her curiosity: Castlereagh, Canning, Grey, 
the King himself. Her conquests were easy and genuine : 
she scarcely needed to pursue, the old men flocked round her so 
devotedly. And her trophies, which were rumours and 
secrets and scandals, were packed off week by week to her lover 
in the Chancellery of Vienna. 

As a historical source, Mme. de Lieven is dangerous. She 
is inaccurate and credulous; she exaggerates freely. The 
reader is often brought up against such stories as that of a 
riot in Parliament Square during the Queen’s trial, in which (she 
says) five men were killed : an episode that could scarcely have 
failed to take its place among the “ massacres ” of the period. 
But she never invents : she merely passes on whatever she has 
gleaned. The excellence of her characterisation is a sufficient 
guarantee both of her powers of observation and of her essential 
truthfulness. 

She is at her best in her descriptions of George IV. As 
an intimate member of the Cottage circle, and one of the 
King’s dearest friends, she was able to see the worst and the 
best in him. He comes out of it well: a likeable figure (as he 
was by then) but still-an object of mild contempt. 

““T was in his carriage last summer coming back from the races 
and going through the crowd, when about twenty scoundrels in 
the pay of the police began shouting ‘Hurrah!’ His eyes filled 
with tears. Heavens, I pitied him. He said to me: ‘ You see 
how nervous I am!’” 

Surely that is the most recognisable sketch of George IV 
that was ever drawn. Lady Hertford and Lady Conyngham 
are done with more malice. There is a wonderful description 
of the daily routine at the Cottage, where, by the irony of 
time, life had become every bit as dreary and monotonous 
as the life at Windsor from which the King had broken away 
as a young man. And there are constant visits to the Pavilion, 
the evenings spent ‘“ half-lying on cushions . . . perfumes, 
music, liqueurs,” and Wellington breaking in with “ Devil 
take me, I think I must have got into bad company.” There 
is Wellington again, propounding marvellous paradoxes: 
““We have made a tremendous mistake in getting rid of 
Bonaparte. He is the man we ought to have had.” And 
there is one aspect of Wellington, which only appeared, and 
indeed only existed, in relation to women: Mme. de Lieven 
accuses him of excessive vanity, and says that he could not 
bear to be unable to do a thing well. 

Most of the earlier part of this book is necessarily concerned 
with Queen Caroline, about whom many people still seem 
to feel as others do about Mary Queen of Scots. To anyone 
in Mme. de Lieven’s walk of life, as indeed to many of her 
ywn supporters, the Queen’s guilt seemed too clear for 
argument. She reports Princess Charlotte as having said 
that her mother was mad, as well as a pun of Brougham’s 
that she was ‘pure in no sense.” The Queen herself is 
simply written down as “completely brazen,” with two 
enormous black eyebrows and the contents of two pots of 
rouge on her cheeks. 
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With Caroline out of the way, and Canning having regj 

on her account, the King might have looked for = 
) War 

period of “‘ normalcy’; but the next major event was th 
suicide of Castlereagh. Here the letters are of the sreuain 
interest and importance, for Mme. de Lieven was Caste. 
reagh’s intimate friend. As early as June 2nd, 1822, she 
had recorded an extraordinary outburst of ill-temper on 
his part. On the roth, she noticed that he looked “ ghastly ”. 
and she had learned that he was becoming obsessed With 
jealousy of Wellington. She saw him in good spirits on 
July 31st : on August r1th he cut his throat. As for the actual 
cause of his insanity, Mme. de Lieven gives the version most 
unfavourable to him: but whatever the truth of that may 
be, there is no reason to doubt the sequence of events as it 
was told her the next day by Lady Conyngham. 

Castlereagh was a heavy loss to her personally as well as 
to the public. For the next few years, all the energies of the 
Court circle were devoted to the exclusion of Canning, whom 
at first she hated as cordially as any of them. The letters 
tell the story of his steady rise, though they end before his 
last brief conquest of supreme office—and with it, of the 
hostility of Mme. de Lieven. By that time, Prince Metternich 
had lost her admiration by a second marriage. 

it is quite amazing how any woman, mixing so freely among 
the great and powerful, friends and enemies alike, could set 
down all their doings with so little spite or condescension 
as these letters display. Mme. de Lieven adored England, 
and England adored her : and now we know that she deserved 
her unique position. No single book since Creevey has con- 
tained such entertaining history and so much of the real essence 


of politics. CHRISTOPHER Hosuoust, 


EVIDENCE AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Lessons of Monetary Experience: Essays in Honour of 
Irving Fisher. Edited by A. D. Gayer. (Allen and Unwin, 


d toa 


I2s. 6d.) 
The Economics of Inflation. By C. Bresciani-Turroni. (Allen 
and Unwin. 25s.) 


EcoNOMICcS—it is the economists’ best excuse—is not and 
cannot be an experimental science. There is no way of 
turning the commonwealth into a really satisfactory dogsbody, 
But though economists may be debarred from experiment 
they can, from time to time, conduct a post-mortem; and 
perhaps the easiest field in which to do so, linking the observa- 
tion of the historically minded with the deductive methods of 
the analytical economist, is provided by monetary policy. 
Statistics are fuller than elsewhere, the quantities concerned 
are more amenable to exact measurement or close estimate, 
motives are economically purer. If there is any realm of 
economic policy in which it should be possible to learn from 
experience, both in the sense of acquiring theoretical insight 
and in that of framing an improved practice for the future, 
it is the realm of money. It is unfortunate that monetary 
experience should in fact prove so hard so interpret. 

Both Professor Bresciani-Turroni’s book and the symposium 
in honour of Professor Irving Fisher are, in the main, post- 
mortems; the one on the German mark, the other—from 
various angles—on the gold standard, on the boom of 
1925-29, on /aisser faire, on orthodox monetary theory, and— 
one is sometimes tempted to add—on human sanity. And 
while there is a certain measure of agreement the physicians 
are far from being unanimous as to the final entry in the bills 
of mortality. Professor Bresciani-Turroni has the advantage 
of ample space at his command and also of a more generous 
perspective in which to view his subject-matter. His study 
of the great inflation is exhaustive, penetrating, and thoroughly 
documented—a splendid example of the fruitful inter-action 
of observation and pure reason. The phenomena of 1919-23 
are considered successively from a number of angles. There 
is the central question of the relationship between the budget, 
the balance of trade, the quantity of money, and the deprecia- 
tion of the exchanges ; this, with the relevant factual matter 
and statistics, occupies about half the book. The influences 
of Reparations, of the Ruhr Occupation, of the peculiar fiscal 
structure of the Reich, of the policy of the Reichsbank, are 
considered ; the divergence between internal and external 
values, the varying sensitiveness of different price categories, 
the alterations in the velocity of circulation, are described in 
detail. After this analysis of the nature, cause and mechanism 
of the inflation comes the judgement of its final effect 00 
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roductivity, on the structure of industry and finance, on 
P and on social relationships. Finally, to round 


foreign trade, 
off the story, comes an account of the monetary reform of 


November, 1923, and of the crisis which followed. It is a 

‘4 history. Having read it, one is better placed to under- 
stand many things 5 the unreasoning determination with which 
Germany clings, however nominally, to gold; the nature and 
extent of her industrial “ rationalisation ”’ ; the strength and 
the appeal of Hitler, and the weakness of his opponents. 
Particularly instructive 1s the lurid light cast on the patriotism 
of Big Business. The Economics of Inflation is not easy 
reading, but its asperities are worth the conquest. 
" Of the essays composing The Lessons of Monetary Experience 
most are addressed uncompromisingly and exclusively to the 
expert, although a few have a wider appeal; such are Sir 
Henry Strakosch’s essay on the “Monetary Tangle of the 
Post-War World,” Professor Alvin Hansen’s on ‘* Monetary 
Policy in the Upswing,” Dr. Ohlin’s and Dr. Lindahl’s papers 
on stabilisation, Dr. Schumacher’s apologia for the Heath 
Robinsonian currency structure of Germany, and Professor 
Finaudi’s charming excursion into mediaeval monetary practice. 
Mr. Keynes provides a terse but brilliant footnote (or should 
it be grace-note ?) to the General Theory; the Canadian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Australian and Dutch contributors draw 
on the special experience of their respective countries, Dr. 
Findlay Shirras plunges into horrifying technicalities on the 
absorption of gold, and Dr. Jorgen Pedersen attacks the gold 
sandard root and branch. Altogether a wide range of 
opinion is represented. It is a pity that the Austrian school 
finds no spokesman, and that no one has analysed and described 
the special experience of South Africa. The absence of the 
French economists—explained and deplored in the editor’s 
preface—is also to be regretted. But one cannot have every- 
thing; even if not quite complete, this cross-section of world 
monetary opinion provides rich fare for the reader and a 
worthy tribute to Professor Irving Fisher. 

HONOR CROOME. 


DISRAELI’S POLITICAL IDEAS 


The Radical Tory. Disraeli’s political development illustrated 
from his original writings and speeches. Selected, edited, and 
introduced by H. W. J. Edwards. With a preface by G. M. 
Young. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts book contains extracts from Disraeli’s political speeches, 

from his early tracts and letters, and from his novels. There 

is ashort and delightful foreword by Mr. G. M. Young, and a 

longer introduction by the editor. Each extract is prefaced 

by a few lines explaining its context. The purpose of the 
selection is described by Mr. Edwards: ‘“‘ (Disraeli’s) early 

Toryism is needed in this present age, and the words which 

he uttered at a time when his hold on political principle was 

strongest may serve the needs of many Englishmen who, 
recoiling from the drab whiggism of Trade Union Labour, 
and yet not attracted by the teaching of the new scholasticism, 

Marxism, earnestly desire a body of political truth to which 

they can assent.”” Thus the book must be read rather as a 

work of edification than as an account of Disraeli’s own political 

development. Disraeli made a good many speeches which are 
not edifying; some of them are inane enough to have been 
delivered by his own absurd Sidonia. 

It is possible that Conservatives of today are on dangerous 
ground when they hold up the political philosophy of Disraeli 
as a remedy for the intellectual confusion of the time. Disraeli 
was a courageous man, a man of amazing virtuosity and quick 
changes ; his long fight against prejudice, snobbery, and ill-will 
is one of the best and most exciting things in English parliamen- 
tary and party history of the nineteenth century, though the 
odds against him were not as heavy as a good many modern 
writers have assumed. His political philosophy was an excel- 
lent fighting weapon ; it was invented, or collected from other 
sources, by a clever man, and employed with great daring. 
Yet, as a philosophy of society or of the State, it does not seem 
to deserve more serious treatment than the philosophy of another 
instrument of combat, Les Idées Napoléoniennes. In any case, 
no good can be done to Disraeli’s reputation as a political 
thinker by serving up, as a contrast to Disraeli’s Toryism, a 
parody of the leading ideas of Whigs, Radicals, and Benthamites. 
The Whig magnates, Grey, John Russell and the rest of them, 
were bleak enough; the Tory magnates were not less bleak, 
and far less intelligent. It is true that Shaftesbury was a Tory 


of Tories (and, incidentally, most unfairly biassed against 
Disraeli), but the number of Tory peers who really troubled 
themselves about social reform was small. One has only to 
examine the record of the House of Lords to verify this plain 
fact. The Young England party might talk about benevolent 
aristocracy, but most peers agreed with Lord Londonderry, 
even though they did not venture upon speeches as astonishing 
as Londonderry’s defence of the mine-owners in 1842. In the 
House of Commons neither party could claim a monopoly of 
benevolence or far-sightedness in questions of social legislation. 
Macaulay’s speech on the Ten Hours Bill in 1846 was the speech 
of a Whig; it was not the speech of a man limited in outlook 
to an arid individualism. On the other side, Disraeli’s 
own record is curious. He never spoke on factory legislation 
until 1850; he condoled with Londonderry on the passing of 
the Mines Inspection Act of 1850, and voted with John Bright 
against the continuance of the Board of Health in 1854. As 
for the Benthamites, it is surely impossible to deny that 
their influence was as far-reaching as it was beneficial. 

The more one reads about nineteenth-century England, the 
more difficult does one find it to sling epithets against the Whigs 
and Liberals, against the “ plebeian bourgeoisie,” the shopkeepers, 
the middle-class, and what not. England in 1868 was a very 
different country from England in 1832, and a much better 
country for the poor man. There were a thousand reasons 
for this improvement. One of them may have been Disraeli’s 
generous sympathy for the disinherited ; but Disraeli’s dilet- 
tante excursions into the field of social amelioration were of less 
importance than the vast work done by committees and com- 
missions of enquiry set up by parliaments elected by the middle- 
class and the shopkeepers, Whig or Liberal, Tory or Conservative. 
It is a good thing that Englishmen should look back to their 
own national traditions for a set of rough working rules, if not 
a complete philosophy of political action. If they look to the 
nineteenth century, they will find more guidance in the history 
and the speeches of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone than 
they will find in the brilliant pages of Disraeli. Disraeli’s 
Toryism lived by paradox; Peel and Gladstone established a 
temper of mind which, happily for ourselves and, perhaps, for 
Europe, England has not yet abandoned. fF | Woopwarp. 


EVERY MAN'S AIM 
CAN BE ACHIEVED 


How often have you wished that you could save 
to provide yourself with a worth-while Income 
when you retire ? 

How often have you wished that you could make 
certain that this income would be payable to 
.your wife if you left her a widow? 


THE RETIREMENT INCOME & 
WIDOW'S INCOME POLICY 


is the most comprehensive plan of personal and family 
income provision yet devised. It provides: 


A Joint Income for life for both 
husband and wife from a selected 
retirement age. 

An Income for the lifetime of the 
widow should the husband pre- 
decease her at any time. 


Thus your aim can be achieved simply and without large 
outlay. Incomes of any amount in units of £50 per 
annum can be assured. If you will quote your own age 
and that of your wife an illustration will be furnished for 
your consideration. Aa enquiry will cost you nothing and 
vou incur no obligation in making it. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 10 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


Assets £40,000,000 


Established 1836. 
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FRONT POPULAIRE FINANCE 


The Economic Policy of France. By the Hon. George Peel. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

THIs is a curiously uneven book. Parts of it are fairly good ; 
notably those devoted to the financial and economic history 
of the Third Republic down to about 1925. But Mr. Peel’s 
summary of Front Populaire finance is full of errors. Not 
only are his deductions and arguments fallacious, but the 
facts upon which he bases them are inaccurate and lead one 
to suspect that in spite of copious footnotes and ill-digested 
quotations Mr. Peel has not really taken the trouble to check 
the sources of his information. 

It would be tedious to make a list of Mr. Peel’s mistakes. 
Yet one or two are so glaring that they must ‘be dealt with. 
In his analysis of the 1937 and 1938 Budgets, and of the 
changes made in the Blum accounts by M. Bonnet, the present 
Minister of Finance, he speaks of the 1937 Budget as having 
been balanced. That is incorrect. M. Bonnet has never 
claimed that the 1937 Budget was balanced ; on the contrary, 
he has openly admitted that it would result in a deficit of 
about 4,500 million francs. When Mr. Peel comes to discuss 
the Extraordinary Budget (.e., loan expenditure) for 1938 
he goes even farther astray. Like a conjurer producing 
rabbits out of an empty hat, he trots out figures which seem 
to have come from iuowhere, and which certainly bear no 
relation to the facts. To take one example: he says that 
the Blum: Government proposed to spend 9,500 million francs 
of loan money on rearmament in 1938. This figure is entirely 
wide of the mark. Moreover, Mr. Peel ought to know that 
the Blum figure has not been. published, and is regarded 
as confidential, for it mever got beyond the stage of a ‘ sug- 
gestion’ made by the Defence Ministries. 

Mr. Peel’s description of the relations between the Front 
Populaire and the Bank of France leaves everything to be 
desired, for it ignores the roots of the dispute. He quotes 
with apparent approval the four articles written by M. 
Moreau, a former Governor of the Bank, in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, in which M. Moreau boasts of the manner 
in which he was instrumental in driving M. Herriot from 
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M. Herriot may be a fool- who knows Nothin 

of finance, but it seems necessary to question the docr® 


advanced by Mr. Peel, that it is not improper for an a 
Parliamentary. organisation, in a democratic and free coun + 


_to drive from office a Government supported by an adequat, 


Parliamentary majority, just because that organisation does 
not. agree with. the Government’s policy. In any eVent the 
articles make it quite clear that M. Moreau _ himself kne 
very little about the technique of central banking ang that 
he was not in a position to teach M. Herriot anything, 

But the gravamen of the charge against the Bank of France 
was not that one of its governors once succeeded in driving a Lef 
Government out of office.. It was, rather, that the Bank of 
France in its old form made it impossible for a non-Conservatiye 
Government to pursue any financial policy which was not cop. 
sidered safe and orthodox by the most conservative members 
of the French financial and industrial oligarchy in contro} of jt 
What would have happened to the Swedish Socialist Gover. 
ment if the Bank of Sweden had had the same power? My 
Peel makes the silly remark that, as the Governor of the Bank 
was appointed by the State, it seems “ difficult to credit jy 
full” the assertion that “‘ Governors had been the tools of the 
Regents.” But no man could be Governor unless he held to 
shares in the Bank, whose market price might be anything up 
1,000,000 francs. Most Governors were relatively poor men, 
and had to borrow from friendly Regents in order to acquit 
shares. What, then, became of their independence ? 

The fact is that the Bank of France was the keystone of French 
capitalist resistance to social reform and progress. As there js 
no financial market in Paris at all equal to the London market, 
French Governments often have to borrow from the Bank jn 
circumstances where the British Government would merely 
make an issue of Treasury Bills. By timing a political attack 
upon the Government in the Chamber to coincide with a 
demand made by the Treasury for fresh assistance from the 
Bank—a demand about which the opposition usually seemed to 
have inside information—a political crisis could always be 
provoked when Left activities became dangerous. The first duty 
of the Left, therefore, was to capture the Verdun of French 
capitalism. That they did, with the result that it has taken 
more than a year for reactionary resistance to social reforms to 
be reorganised. It is a dramatic story ; it explains why Labour 
won so many easy victories ; and it provides the key to much 
that has happened in France. But Mr. Peel dismisses it with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

It is a pity that so much of Mr. Peel’s book is superficial 
and ill-informed. For some of his chapters are a valuable 
corrective to the view, so widely held, that the Front Populaire 
is responsible for all the ills of France. T. G. BARMAN. 


A ROYAL VICTIM 


George VI. By Hector Bolitho. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 64, 


Tue Abdication was a godsend to Mr. Bolitho. Here was a 
change of sovereign, and a new monarch to be added to his 
gallery. He had already dealt with Albert the Good, Victori: 
the Widow, and Edward VIII. Now, thanks to those indis- 
pensable scissors, that inexhaustible paste-pot and the old 
familiar diligence, a new volume on a new king takes its place 
in the lengthening row. It is a handsome volume, which 
with the publishers’ skilful aid (thick paper, large print and 
other serviceable devices) Mr. Bolitho has made out of an 
ounce of fact and some pounds of padding. The essential 
facts about the King’s career are relatively few, and they ate 
all well known. His father’s second son, he. was educated 
for the Navy, fought at Jutland, won his wings in the Roya 
Air Force, played tennis at Wimbledon, showed a marked 
and laudable interest in the industrial life of the country, 
started a most admirable boys’ camp, and last Decembet 
became King-Emperor in his brother’s place. The story has 
been told in excellent articles of about 1,500 words in many 
papers, and Mr. Bolitho has singularly little of moment 
add to it. 

That does not mean that Mr. Bolitho has singularly litle 
to add. He has singularly much to add. Of this order: 


To this day the gardener at Ranceby Cottage recalls Prince 
Albert’s experiments with the wire-netting chicken-run and hb 
diligent work among the rose-beds. ‘“‘Oh yes, we remember the 
Prince,” he has said. ‘‘ There was no side about him. Oh, 20 
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And everybody in the village loved him. He was so nice to everyone. 


No nonsense about him.-- Oh,no’-- Fhe gardener is-still-a fine figure 


of a man, in his corduroy trousers and clean-washed Sunday shirt. 
His voice is deep and slow.” 


Or this, on the Prince at Cambridge : 


Prince Albert continued to mark the tennis-lawn, change his 


own pen-nibs, and tinker with his motor-bicycle. 


(Strange that acquaintance with the invention of the fountain- 
pen should have penetrated so late into royal circles.) 


Mr. Bolitho has a touching affection for a phrase, and he 


knows the value of judicious (and not less of injudicious) repeti- 
tion. On p. 17 (which is the first page of Chapter I) he quotes 
the Prince Consort’s words on his own marriage, “‘a couple 
joined in love and unanimity.” On p. 18 he quotes them again. 
On p. 19 he quotes them again. On p. 23 he quotes them 
again. ‘The reader who lasts as long as p. 121 will find them 
there. Andon p. 229 they make positively their last appearance. 
Similarly the author tells us on p. 42, “‘‘ He knows everything 
except what is in books,’ Gladstone said of King Edward VII. 
The same complaint was made of King Edward VIII when 
he was at Oxford. ‘ Bookish he will never be,’ said the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen.” On p. 112 he tells us, “‘ Gladstone has said 
of King Edward VII that he knew everything except what 
was in books. The President of Magdalen, Oxford, had pro- 
nounced a similar judgement on the Prince of Wales. ‘ Bookish 
he will never be,’ he said.”’ It is, of course, a method favoured 
both by the Bellman and the late Lord Northcliffe, and there 
may be something in it. And it helps to fill. 


The technique of this volume deserves some study. Take 
the chapter on the Queen. It is clear that it is on the Queen, 
for it is entitled, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth.” Its contents can be 
conveniently summarised, for Mr. Bolitho obligingly gives 
page-headings as well as chapter-headings. They run: 
Royal Marriages, Queen Victoria’s Example, Marriage in 
England, Twentieth Century Monarchy, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Ancestors, Robert II of Scotland, Queen Elizabeth’s Inherit- 
ance, Glamis, Glamis, Sir Walter Scott at Glamis, the Queen’s 
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Childhood, the Queen’s Character, Betrothal, the 
andGlamis. The three and half pages which the Queen 
herself gets out of the fourteen and a half contain such facts 
as that her nurse described her as “an exceptionally hap 
child ” and that Sargent found her “ the only completely uncon. 
scious sitter”? he had ever painted: The moralising that fills 
up the interstices is all it should be. 

It must not be assumed at all that this is the worst bogg 
on a living sovereign extant. The output of volumes in that 
class is formidable, and extensive research would be Necessary 
before any such conclusion could be warranted. 

H. W.H, 


NOTES ON ST. THOMAS MORE 


The Place of Saint Thomas More in English Literature ang 
History. By R. W. Chambers. (Longmans. 5s.) 


THOSE familiar with Professor Chambers’ greater work on More 
will naturally hasten to read this slighter one in the hope of 
picking up whatever further satisfying crumbs may be going, 
Nor will they be disappointed. It is true that Dr. Chamber 
does not everywhere delight us with that well-nourished prose 
of which he is so admirable a practitioner, because he-has— 
especially when replying to critics—preferred to leave much of 
this ‘‘ extended lecture ”’ in the form in which it was delivered 
to the More Society at Lincoln’s Inn. But imagine a tone of 
voice, a manner (the tone of voice, the manner, if you are 
fortunate enough to have acquaintance with them), and then 
the more choppy passages resolve themselves into retorts 
courteous and humorous which it must have been as great a 
pleasure to hear as the more flowing passages are to read. 

Dr. Chambers’ intimate knowledge of the period, and, 
what is as valuable, his profound knowledge of the periods 
leading up to this one, make him a sure guide ; and he persuades 
us to follow him nearly all the way in his love of the great 
thinker and statesman. But not quite all the way. It is difficult 
to see why More’s “‘ haunting dread of religious violence” 
should lead him to condone religious violence, the “‘ punishing 
of heresies by terrible death.”” We need to discriminate care- 
fully here, Dr. Chambers warns us, between finding a man 
guilty of heresy and condemning him to death by torture: 
but if the latter necessarily followed upon the former, it is hard 
to look upon the distinction as involving a difference. Again, 
it is, of course, not fair to say that More had the same justice 
meted out to him as he served out to others, for his execution 
was a judicial murder: but it is fair to say that he was tolerant 
only when heresy was no danger, and that for the sake of his 
religio-political ideal he was, as much as any one, prepared to 
kill. On the other hand he did long for a time when toleration 
would be possible. 

But whatever the rights or wrongs of any particular aspect, 
More was a great and charming person, a humanist, a lover of 
the arts, a lover of mankind, and a prose writer of a very high 
order. This we learnt, if we did not know it before, from Dr. 
Chambers’ larger work. The point which he makes here, and 
it is a most timely point, is that More died for the Divine Law 
as against the Law of the State, for conscience as against expe- 
diency. The whole future of the world, Dr. Chambers rightly 
suggests, depends upon who gains the victory in the similar 
struggle which is upon us now. For what More was combating 
was the fascism of Henry VIII, the Henrician tyranny as Dr. 
Chambers calls it, which forms such a large black patch in 
Tudor history, when the God-State, as all God-States appa- 
rently, devoured like Moloch the flower of the country. Dr. 
Chambers is full of scorn for those who regard that phase as 
‘an inevitable preliminary to the ‘Elizabethan glories’” 
and points out that it was twenty-two years, including twenty 
of nursing by Elizabeth, before any “‘ glories ” appeared. The 
day of Whig history is over, and those far more “‘ left ”’ than the 
Whigs could ever conceivably be are making use of Tory 
history for their own ends. But it is not among these that 
Dr. Chambers will be found, for we are here at a point where 
extremes mect. Left and right together are going hammer 
and tongs at the political idol built up out of the Reformation 
and the Great Rebellion ; and it will soon be time for someone 
to rise up and whisper gently that those events, though perhaps 
not so glorious as we thought, did after all bring us certain 
liberties which we should be both unwise and ungrateful to 


decry. BonaMy Dosrés. 
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Some Poems, Some Letters 
and a Memoir 
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LORD MANCROFT 


‘Lord Mancroft’s essays combine erudition 
and eloquence in a manner worthy of the 
author’s fellow townsman Sir Thomas 
Browne. A new edition has long been 
earnestly desired.’ The Daily Telegraph . 

10s. 6d. 
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Father Coldstream a novel by 


JULIAN DUGUID 


‘A romance of adventure which is also a 
keen study of character, an exceedingly 
well-constructed and well-told tale... 
the ideal historical novel. This is a fair 


description of Mr. Duguid’s book.’ 


Yorkshire Post 7s. 6d. 
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and the best book South Africa has pro- 
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‘A most provocative and interesting book. 
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J.B. MORTON (Beachcomber) 5s. 


a novel by F. H. YOUNG 


‘Like Jane Austen, Miss Young is able to 
write an enthralling novel without the aid 
of exciting events. Her material is the 
commonplace, and her wit and insight 
and sincerity irradiate this commonplace, 
make it poignant.’ The Daily Telegraph $2. $d. 
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A RELIGION TO LIVE BY 


What Has Christianity to Say? By F. R. Barry. (S.C.M. 
Press. §S.) 

CANON Barry stands high among the prophets who have 
the ear of this generation. His best-known books, The Relevance 
of Christiamity and The Relevance of the Church, were written 
primarily for the student, particularly the student of theology. 
In his latest volume he addresses himself to men and women 
of all sorts and conditions and offers an answer to their most 
persistent question. His book, as he puts it in the introduction, 
is ‘‘an attempt to meet the point of view of the ordinary 
thoughtful Briton who believes in his heart that Christianity 
holds the solution for the world’s need, but is uncertain what 
it really has to say.” 

That raises not one question but a dozen. What is Christ- 
jianity’s relation to Fascism, to Communism, to democracy, 
to capitalism, to war? Canon Barry has something to say 
about all that, and he says it generally in a page or two of 
practical straightforward argument, summed up in a decisive 
sentence that underlines itself by its terseness and pertinence. 
And his gospel is totalitarian. For him Christianity means 
everything: or it means nothing. It is not a rule of life, but 
it is an unfailing guide to life. ‘‘ The primary business of 
Christianity is not to be providing a new programme, but to 
be building new men.” To say that argues no neglect of the 
practical side of Christianity. For Canon Barry it is the 
essential and indispensable basis of democracy, yet so universal 
that we have to be warned that ‘“‘ God is not the monopoly of 
Christians or of English-speaking democracies.” 

English-speaking democracies, none the less, have a supreme 
responsibility laid »n them if Canon Barry is right—and there 
is little temptation to contradict him—in affirming that “‘ the 
decisive factor in world-politics in the dangerous years which are 
opening before us will be beyond all doubt the strength or 
weakness of our English-speaking Christianity.” It is easier 
to indicate the value of this stimulating and sobering volume 
by quotation than by description. There are few books that 


could be more confidently commended to men and women, 
particularly, the post-War generation, 


who stand aloof from 
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Christianity, not because the rigour of its demands intimid 
them but because the gulf between its ideals and the ate 
of the life around them seems too wide for any bridge 
will find Canon Barry’s answer to their problem not in 
discussion of applied religion but in a searching Passage whi 
perhaps better than any other sums up the Message of thiy 
book : 
The Gospel as it was at first proclaimed, the Gospel Which 
converted the Roman Empire and reclaimed our fierce pagan anges 
for Christian civilisation and ordered liberty, was not extracts fro 
the Sermon on the Mount. It was far more tragic and far an 
realistic. It was the story of a Young Man, dedicated to q new i 
of Love and Truth, Righteousness and Freedom, murdered b 
totalitarian State in uttermost agony of mind and body, broken te 
the hard facts of life, His claim discredited and His cause lost wh 
held on through disaster and defeat serene in His confidence in Gog 
and in the hour of failure was victorious. 
Canon Barry has not set himself to write smooth things op 
easy things. -If he had, he would have told less than the truth 
He has faced the question his title embodics and answer 
it with a clarity and a confidence that makes his book at ong 
a guide, an inspiration, and a challenge. 


SNAPSHOT OF AN AGE 


(Batsford. 7s, 6d.) 
To describe Mr. Peter Quennell’s attempt to survey the lag 
fifty years or so of the nineteenth century, “ solely through the 
medium of photography,” as a snapshot of an age will give 
a general idea, perhaps, of its scope and interest. It is no 
an altogether satisfactory definition, because it does not cove 
Mr. Quennell’s written commentary. But it does, I think, 
serve its purpose in drawing a distinction between the method 
Mr. Quennell has chosen to describe the Victorian scene 
and the method of a historian, like Mr. G. M. Young, in his 
Portrait of an Age. The two books are complementary, Mr, 
Young’s portrait revealing the features of the age by a synthesis 
of the prevailing ideas and cross-currents of thought and 
action, Mr. Quennell’s photographic record providing material 
for an analysis of some of the more obvious features as revealed 
by the camera. It would be idle to discuss which is the more 
fruitful method, or, even, which is the more exact ; as idle, 
indeed, as trying to compare a painting and a photograph 
of a particular person or scene. It is perhaps enough to say 
that Mr. Quennell’s method, which is likely to find many 
imitators in the future, is entertaining and full of possibilities, 

If he has not exhausted them all, it is partly because the 
material at his disposal is limited and partly because he has 
not tried to do more in the eight short and spirited essays that 
make up his running commentary than skim over the surface 
of history. Photography was little more than an intriguing, 
incalculable and rather messy hobby until the end of the 
nineteenth century. For this reason, Mr. Quennell (and 
his publishers) are to be congratulated on the excellence of 
the choice they have made from a very modest range. There 
are more than 150 reproductions in the book—portraits, street 
scenes, still-lives, conversation pieces—and it is particularly 
interesting to find that, as in printing, so in photography, 
some of the finest work was produced by the earliest exponents. 
The ‘incunabula”’ of amateurs such as Octavius Hill and 
Fox-Talbot, and at a later period of Mrs. Cameron, are, in 
design and composition, equal and, in some cases, superior to 
the technically more efficient ‘‘ portrait studies ”’ of the moder 
photographer. 

The camera is supposed to be unable to tell a lic. Yet I 
cannot help wondering if some of Mr. Quennell’s photographs 
are telling the truth. I am too young to judge—and 99, 
indeed, is he. Were they really as ugly, as grotesque, as 
fantastic, as all that? How much, one wonders, has truth 
suffered, first of all at the hands or rather through the eye 
of the camera, and then through the distorting eye of Mr. 
Quennell and finally through those of his readers. Everyone 
knows how easily a familiar face can be made unrecognisable 
or strangely altered by the best-intentioned photographer, 
and how false impressions are quite as often produced by the 
expert in the studio as by the snapshotter on the seashore. 
One thing that makes me suspicious is the fact that in several 
of the photographs in the book there is a striking contrast 
between the natural, unaffected appearance of a dog and the 
posed, artificial look of its owner. 

In some ways, these suspicions add to the enjoyment of the 
illustrations. They certainly induce curious speculations. 


Victorian Panorama. By Peter Quennell. 
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Try, for example, to imagine yourself being waited upon in a 
hotel by the young ogresses, described as chambermaids, 
on Plate 41 ; or think of the novels of, say, Dickens or Gissing, 
peopled by the figures that loom out of Mr. Quennell’s 
crowded gallery. Or, more simply, try to fit them into his 
own sketches of Victorian London, Family Life, Low Life and 
so on, which do not pretend to be more than historical snap- 
shots, and like snapshots are superficial yet pleasantly infor- 
mative, frivolous and at the same time effective. You will 
find it an amusing and stimulating experience. 
JoHN HaywarpD. 


EVEREST AND KANGCHENJUNGA 

Himalayan Campaign. By Paul Bauer. 
Austin. (Basil Blackwell. 8s. 6d.) 
Everest: The Unfinished Adventure. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 25s.) 

IN the last few years activity in Himalayan exploration has 
undoubtedly been greater than ever before; yet one often 
feels that the literary output of climbers in this region is 
rather overdone. One sight of ‘‘ the Snows ” and anyone seems 
able to get into print at once. In these conditions it is the 
more odd that the one Himalayan venture which really stands 
comparison with the great adventure stories of the world 
has had to wait six years for an English translator and publisher. 

In Himalayan Campaign Dr. Bauer tells how he and his 
companions, mostly from Munich, made two valiant attempts 
on Kangchenjunga, in 1929 and 1931. The route chosen is 
probably the only practicable way to the most inaccessible 
of peaks, and it involved months of burrowing in ice and 
shovelling of snow, and living largely in snow caves. They 
had to fight for every yard, and for the safety at all stages of 
themselves and of their native porters. Almost every footstep 
needed care since the route lay along the crest of a narrow ice- 
bound ridge. Everything was thought out to the last bootlace, 
and being post-War Germans they were obliged to save every 
penny they could on equipment and porters. They demon- 
strated in this way what can be done by a small and inexpensive 
party, even on a major Himalayan peak. 


Translated by Sumner 


By Hugh Ruttledge. 
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The real greatness of Bauer’s expeditions js Most eyj 
in their failure, on both occasions. In 1929 a heavy pj 
demanded a desperate retreat down that fearful icy fj 
now covered deep in snow. Each little party had to make ; 
own way in twos and threes ; they were even obliged some : 
to start avalanches below them to safeguard their 
In 1931, having overcome the most difficult sections and Teache 
broader and relatively easier slopes, the whole climb had to be 
abandoned because of one miserable patch of avalanchy snoy 
The decision to retreat at this point, after the cons 
skill of their long struggle below, indicates that they POSsesiej 
that sense of proportion without which mountaineering becomes 
merely a poor imitation of war. 


descen, 


The book is inexpensive and perhaps it would be UNgracioys 
to press the point that the reproduction of the Photography 
and map is hardly up to the very high standard in the two 
original German books. Of the translation there is more Teason 
to complain. Dr. Bauer’s German was for the most Part 
admirably clear, but the English is at times muddled and 
obscure, and comparison with the original frequently reve 
that the fault does not lie with Dr. Bauer; on almost every 
page, too, the German use of commas creeps irritatingly inty 
the English. 

Essentially the narrative is swift and concise, in rather marke 
contrast with Mr. Ruttledge’s Everest: the Unfinished Adventun, 
Under such a title there might be reasonable hope of a chang 
from the well-worn pattern of the “‘ official ” expedition book 
The trouble is that Mr. Ruttledge has practically no story 
to tell; which is in no way his fault, for the 1936 party wer 
not able to go higher than the North Col, the starting-point for 
the high climbing. In the worst weather yet experienced op 
Everest, clearly no party on earth could have done more, 


If only for continuity it was worth publishing something 
about this phase in the Everest adventure, but a book of half 
the length would have contained all there was to say, technical 
appendices and all. As it is the book is padded out with all 
kinds of tail-chasing pseudo-philosophy, and tired inconclusive 
argument about food, the ideal composition of a party, wireless 
and so on. A great deal of it is not new, and some of it has 
been more lucidly done before by Mr. Ruttledge himself, 
The final observation in favour of taking elaborate wireless 
transmission defies comment: ‘‘ A situation might easily occur 
in Tibet where it was necessary to invoke the assistance of 
the Government of India.” It would be good to hear views 
on that sentence from the author of News from Tartary. 
Mr. Ruttledge is at his best when his anxieties about the 
expedition are not in question; when, for instance, he is 
writing about that remarkable and indispensable creature 
the Sherpa porter. 


The photographs are superb, and it was a happy idea to 
put them all together at the end of the book and to give such 
full and illuminating captions, T. A. BROCKLEBANK. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


A. E. 14. Some Poems, Some Letters and a Personal Memoir by 
his brother, Laurence Housman. (Cape. ros. 6d.) 


A BIOGRAPHY of A. E. Housman is an almost impossible task 
for any one man to execute successfully, as his brother observes 
in the preface to this book. His life was sharply divided into 
periods—early years, Oxford, the Patent Office, University 
College, London, and finally Cambridge—and no one seems 
to have known him well throughout them all, or even a majority 
of them. Indeed, very few people can be said to have known 
him well at any time, for he was a man so sufficient to himself, 
so reluctant to form ties by the breaking of which his painfully 
sensitive nature would be bruised, that it was more by his wish 
than by his sometimes unintentional asperity of manner that 
intimacy was discouraged. Mr. A. S. F. Gow has already 
given us a sketch of Housman distinguished by an insight, 
a sympathy and a delicate precision of style which make it a 
model of its kind; and Mr. Laurence Housman has wisely 
avoided any appearance of emulation. But in this bird’s-eye 
view he is able to tell ug a good deal about Housman’s earlier 
life from first-hand acquaintance, and he has incorporated 
in his narrative a number of recollections culled from other 
sources—none more vivid than the doctor’s account of his last 
visit to the dying man. 
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It has been suspected that some emotional tragedy in early Anecdotes and letters instantly throw some characteristic ; 
years lay near the roots of Housman’s grim view of life, and exquisitely sharp relief, and though Mr. Laurence Housm, 
buttressed his determined loneliness. His brother scouts the has given us good measure of both, one cannot help Wishing fj 
suggestion of a woman: and we learn that his greatest friend, more. 

Moses Jackson—familiar by name to many as the dedicatce The 18 new poems printed here will be scrutinised wi 
of Manilius—was in correspondence with Housman until his sharp eye by those who felt that even More Poems ~ 
death in 1923. But there were lines in More Poems, and there have been more rigorously selected. But these final gleani 
are poems printed for the first time here (Nos. II, IV, VI and prove to be a supplement of real value. Except perhaps 
VII), which do suggest a personal rather than a universal XI, XIV and XV, they are all up to standard ; and, ~ 
emotion. noted above, several of them have a special personal quali 
Ask me no more, for fear I should reply ; which was (no doubt deliberately) banished from A Shro shi 
Others have held their tongues, and so can I, Lad and Last Poems. The editor has added a record of 
Hundreds have died, and told no tale before : contents of the four notebooks containing the manuscripts; 
Ask me no more, for fear I should reply— : : gi i p SCTIDtS 
: the poems, which is tantalising in view of the immin 
How one was true and one was clean of stain destruction to which all drafts and fragments are d 
And one was braver than the heavens are high, : eee z : e oomed 
Aad cue wes tend oh ne: ake main. by their writer’s wish. And on these, with other evidence, 
Ask me no more, for fear I should reply. he has based a valuable list of composition dates for the majority 
of that all too slender canon. 













Yet it is clear enough that Housman did not intend his readers : : ; 
to know its nature, and if his brother is better informed he is There is a section of light verse and Parodies, a number gf 
equally uncommunicative. which also find a more appropriate place in the text and among 
Indeed, Mr. Laurence Housman is compelled throughout the letters. It may be doubted whether the Publication of 
to rely very largely on his subject’s own words in building these can ve their a S reputation much service, since, if 
up any clear impression of the man. The early letters are "0 WOFS¢; t algae also rage much better than a thousand othen 
conventional—Oxford (with one lovely picture of Ruskin of their kind: and it is a pity that the Fragment of a Grek 
lecturing), foreign parts, &c.; but those to Mr. Laurence Tragedy, which really is a brilliant piece, should not have been 
Housman himself attest not only the unsparing and witty included. However, Housman himself seems to have cherished 
venom of A. E. H.’s criticism of other people’s verse, but SOME partiality for these trifles, and it is pleasant to catch, 
also the affection between the two which the continued trans- 8/impse of him gay and unbuttoned and forgetful for a while of 
mission of such venom implied. Except, however, for the his own unsparing standards. | 
delightful series addressed to the incorrigible Mr. Houston Mr. Laurence Housman would probably be too conscious of 
Martin, the remainder of the selection given here may be a trifle his brother S eye, critical _as ever on the Parnassian heights, 
disappointing to those who have seen any of Housman’s claim that this meinoir does its subject Justice. But he 
more informal or, at the other extreme, more formal letters. _ has presented a sufficient quality of biographical data to com- 
Housman, in this memoir, remains in low relief when treated mand the attention of all admirers of the poet, the scholar and 
in narrative form. But he could not open his mouth or put pen the man; and they will be grateful to him for a readable and 
to paper without releasing something of the wit, the irony, 4 warm-hearted as well as an indispensable book. 
the range, above all the force, of that commanding spirit. JouN Carter. 
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The Realm of Truth. By George Santayana. (Constable. 10s,) 
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La! | a ON at least one occasion Dr. A. N. Whitehead has been praised 
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for the aesthetic qualities of his terminology ; Mr. Santayana 
OF . is frequently praised for the beauty of his style. One of these 
LIVERPOOL 







may be a greater offence against philosophy than the other; 
I am not sure that both are not equally great offences against 
criticism. You cannot make a final pronouncement on a 
author’s style without considering what he is trying to say; 
or, if you attempt to do so, you are in danger of fixing attention 
(you have felt you should be impressed, and haven’t been able 
to say why) on the merely orotund, on the momentarily 
imposing. In a short review it is difficult to discuss philo- 
sophical doctrine, and I may have cut the ground from under 
my feet ; without attempting a final pronouncement, however, 
does not a sentence like the following at least arouse distrust: 
‘* Infinitely deeper than the logic of our thoughts is the fertility 
of our destiny; and circumstances keep us alive by con 
tinually defeating us”? Does not a succession of such 
sentences carry back the mind to Mrs. Hominy’s friend: 
** Mind and matter glide swift into the vortex of immensity. 
Howls the sublime, and softly sleeps the calm Ideal, in 
the whispering chambers of Imagination. To hear it, sweet 
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For the benefit of its customers travelling to and from it is’? At least, my mind was carried back in this way; 
Liverpool by air, the Westminster Bank has opened a it may be, by the more or less accidental associations of Mr. 
branch in Santayana with Harvard, of Harvard with Transcendentalism, 


and of Transcendentalism with Martin Chuzzlewit. Making 
SPEKE AIRPORT full allowance for a possibility of this kind, however, I stil 


ee iene : Ss feel there is a remarkable similarity between the passages; 
It are tuated within the Aerodrome Hangar itself, adjoin- and that the similarity is not flattering to Mr. Santayana. 
| ing the café and various company offices, and is open ici al i ial tal haiaalan ieee: oak 
| daily during the busiest period for arrivals and departures oe enon eee, a nip 1 eb mlagenleevic-ylbg wnglag — 
—10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. (Saturdays 10.30 a.m. to which, by their — ty = justice, woh well as by an cpig - 
11.30 a.m.). Travellers will appreciate the facilities for a roene — wie vats rag i ; oe in 
cashing Letters of Credit and Travellers Cheques, and ee ee eee eee See ee eee Se Le ee 


° a 7 4 9 > 
for the exchange of Foreign Currency a jar of treacle. ; ; 
Mr. Santayana gives various accounts of truth, but attaches 


THQ 1eTR ANI na himself closely to one which, to the eyes of most people, will 
A) ES PMIN STE R BANK LIMIT ED appear somewhat narrow. Quoting from an earlier book, 
he says: ‘* The truth is ontologically something secondary. 
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Its eternity is but the wake of the ship of time, a furrow which 
matter must plough on the face of essence.” As this ploughing 
is groundless and arbitrary, truth is no more than contingent. 
And for all practical purposes Mr. Santayana narrows the 
concept still further, by distinguishing between absolute 
truth, as the sum of all true propositions, and psychological 
truth, characterising only such propositions as become known. 
I confess I find a difficulty here : Mr. Santayana, it would seem, 
ventures beyond psychological truth, and yet if his doctrines 
were true, he would be unable to do so. It may be of course 
that his doctrines are not true, and he seems to say this explicitly 
in more than one passage. ~ But if so, why state the doctrines ? 
There would appear to be no way out but a form of pragmatism, 
and to that Mr. Santayana himself is opposed. 


A shorthand discussion of this kind can do no more than 
suggest that Mr. Santayana’s thought may be as little solid 
as, and equally viscous with, his style. One consequence of 
his limitation of the notion of truth is, however, too significant 
not to receive separate mention. If truth is contingent, 
there can be no moral truths : it is impossible to say that such 
and such things are to be avoided ; only that, at a certain time, 
a certain mind desired and avoided such and such things. 
The cry for guidance in conduct, which from time immemorial 
has gone up from the human race, is therefore doomed to 
remain for ever unanswered. Once again Mr. Santayana 
may be compared to Dr. Whitehead. Confronted with a 
similar situation, both philosophers find refuge in an optimism 
which, as it may seem obtuse, must also seem offensive. They 
deny that guidance is necessary. ‘‘ Live dangerously!” 
cries Dr. Whitehead, discounting in effect a number of not 
unlikely dangers. Mr. Santayana says: ‘‘ Pleasant as well 
as tragic is the perpetual excitement of finding that which 
there was no reason to expect. If our prudence is discouraged, 
our vitality is stimulated ’’; and elsewhere, ‘‘ nature laughs 
at perplexity.” Nowadays at any rate it seems there are 
perplexities at which even the heroic adventurer would not 
think it proper to laugh. 


JAMES SMITH. 
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IRISH SHORT STORIES 


A Purse of Coppers. By Sein O’Faolain. «(Cape 7s, 64 
Th: Short Stories of Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 75. 6q 


WHAT was it, I wondered, that gave one a sense of immed; © 
confidence on reading the first paragraph of the first story 
J 




















Mr. O’Faolain’s ? It was the same confidence one felt when o 
first opened Dubliners—the boy in the dark street looking : 
at the window of his dying—perhaps dead—friend, Fath 
Flynn,. and murmuring to himself the word “paralysis 
“Tt had always sounded strangely in my ears, like the Wor 
gnomon in the Euclid and the word simony in the Catechig, 
But now it sounded to me like the name of some maleficey 
and sinful being.” One was caught up into a complete and 
individual world of experience: the writer’s whole future jj 
in the paragraph, the priest in Portrait of an Artist preachinp 
hell-fire, Dedalus in the brothel quarter, Anna Livia Plurabel, 

So, too, with the simplest possible means Mr, O’Faokig 
establishes his future : 

“That’s a lonely place!” said the priest suddenly. He yy 
rubbing the carriage-window with his little finger. He Pointed 
with the stem of his pipe through the window, and the flutter 
snow and the blown steam of the engine, at the mountainy farm y 
his right. He might have been talking to himself, for he did ng 
stir his head or remove his elbow from its rest. He was, 
skeleton of a man, and the veins of his temples bulged out like neryg 
Peering I could barely see, below the pine-forest of “ The Depan. 


ME 


ment,” through the fog of the storm, a lone chapel and a farmhoug W 
now a tangle of black and white. Although it was the middle of th or 
day a light shone.yellow in a byre. Then the buildings swivel : 
and were left behind. The land was blinding. of 
The secret, I think, is simultaneity. The short story has no in 
time to take our imaginations by anything but rape ; it canno g1 
begin like a novel of Scott or Hardy: ‘‘ It was on a moonles al 
night in the autumn of the year 18— that a lonely traveller il 
was observed. ...” In this opening paragraph of his first : 
story of Mr. O’Faolain establishes simultaneously (not one thing st 
at a time as Mr. O’Flaherty would) the inner and the outer scene I 


—the railway carriage, a whole landscape through the steamy 
pane, the observer and his thought—‘“‘a lonely place.” It’s 
not easy to compress all that into a few lines—to keep all your 
balls in the air at once. There’s nothing that follows—the 
bitter priest silenced by his superiors describing to his chance 
companions the broken moral unity of the Irish countryside— 
that hasn’t been shadowed in that paragraph. 

There are a few unsuccessful stories in this book—“ A Bom 
Genius,” which sprawls untidily, more novel than short story; 
“* There’s a Birdie in the Cage”? which contains too much 
plot for so short a tale—but “A Broken World,” “ The Old 
Master,” “ Sinners,” ‘‘ Admiring the Scenery,” all have the 
same superb grasp, the fist closed simultaneously on the par- 
ticular character, his environment and the general moral back- 
ground of the human mind failing always to.live up to its own 
beliefs. The old boasting Cork librarian with his talk of An 
and Civilisation flinches from the public opinion he has affected 
to despise when the priest and the young Puritan firebrands 
ban the Russian ballet: the old priest in the confessional, 
irritatéd by the girl who calls him father instead of canon, 
exasperated by her innocent stupidity, fails in compassion. 
And one salutes, too, in these stories an immense creative 
humour, as broad in speech as Joyce’s gloom. 

Mr. O’Flaherty’s talent is shallower, sourer, less mature. He 
has a craving for violent action—a sniper unconsciously shooting 
down his own brother across the street, a cultured and refined 
woman beating her drunken husband—and when he gives 
way to it he is invariably sentimental and occasionally—to my 
mind—pornographic. Pornography is only a form of senti- 
mentality, and there is really nothing aesthetically to choose 
between his luscious account of a woman in bed in “ The 
Sinner ” and such rhapsodies about nature as this: “ The 
shining star was pouring down upon the dewy earth myriads 
of beams that rippled like the laughter of a happy God.” Some 
of his animal stories are admirable—like Lawrence, another 
violent, sentimental and immature writer, he persuades us that 
he is following with uncanny divination the obscure and 
irrational source of animal action (it’s sleight of hand, of 
course). Perhaps a dozen of the stories will lodge in the 
memory, but his talent is more local and temporal than Mr. 
O’Faolain’s : it is bounded by the ambush and the traditional 
grudge. And that grudge is social and economic—it changes 
with political conditions—it isn’t the permanent and universal 
grudge the human mind bears itself for its own failure set 
against its own image of perfection. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MEDICI CHRISTMAS 
CARDS& CALENDARS 


With their bright and gay colours and 
originality in design the Medici Series 
offers a choice of beautiful cards of 
individuality and distinction that are as 
great a joy to give as to receive. Of 
all good dealers, or write for 36-page 
illustrated list, post free. Also ask to 
see the Medici Personal Greeting Card 
Album. 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


There is as great a pleasure in_ the 
possession of a Medici Print as in the 
original painting itself, so faithfully are 
the colours reproduced. Give Medict 
Prints for presents, and choose them 
from the wide range of subjects at 
every price. Of all good _printsellers 
or the Medici Galleries. Write for the 
fully illustrated Medici Christmas Gift 
List and for the “Medici Autumn Print 
Supplement, post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


also at 63 Bold Street, Liverpool, 1 and 


26 Alfred Place, South Kensington. 5.47.7. By 
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SECKER and WARBURG 


E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD’S 


KING 
CHARLES 


AND THE CONSPIRATORS 


A great historian, of The 
History of British Civilisation, turns 
to biography and builds up a superb 
portrait of Charles I, the man and 
the king. 

550 pages. 





author 


12 illustrations. 18s. net 


EGON ERWIN KISCH’S 


AUSTRALIAN 
LANDFALL 


Even a Fascist would laugh at Kisch’s 
narrative of how he won his way as 


delegate to the Melbourne Anti-War 
Conference. He deals, too, with 
Australia, from convicts, wool and 


gold to racing and test cricket. 
10s. 6d. net 


FRANK GRIFFIN’S 


I JOINED 
THE ARMY 


A fine—and now famous -— auto- 
biography, dealing with a private’s life 
inthe Army. Does for the Army system 
very much what Macartney did for the 
Prison system in Walls Have Mouths. 


6s. net 














For Boys and Girls 
PALACES ON MONDAY 


By MARJORIE FISCHER. With 12 
illustrations in colour. 7s. 6d. net 

Times Lit. Supp.—‘‘ A very well-constructed 
story for intelligent children. Inserts a good 
deal about politics and real life, while 
relating very lively and exciting adventures.”’ 


THE 
FALCON MYSTERY 


By S. S. SMITH. 


Times Lit. Supp.—‘** We strongly recommend 
it, . An exciting story of the Hungarian 
plains. We are initiated into the ancient 
sport of Falconry. 


Illustrated. 6s. net 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Men of Good Will. Book XI—To the Gutter : Book XII—To 
The Stars. By Jules Romains. (Lovat Dickson. Ios. 6d.) 
The Pasquier Chronicles. By Georges Duhamel. (Dent. ros. 6d.) 
Children of Strangers. By Lyle Saxon. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
They Are Transformed. By Seton Peacey. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Brother Klaus. By Maria Dutli-Rutishauser. (Burns, Oates. 
7s. 6d.) 
SupPosE that one fine morning you find yourself on the 
pavement of the Place de ’Opéra; you have never set foot 
in Paris before ; you know no one, you have no map and no 
French. All you have in fact is the waiting day and whatever 
wits you were born with. You will not stand still very long ; 
you will move on, you will cover the ground. And by nightfall, 
ordering your apéritif almost boldly in the Dome or the Régence, 
you may venture on some positive opinions about Paris to 
the travellers at the next table. If these are old hands they 
may smile at your pronouncements—but really there is no need 
to. You will have formed unhampered impressions to which 
you have a certain right. 

So I plead for myself, approaching M. Jules Romains’ 
vast work in Books XI and XII, never having opened the 
first ten volumes. I am an uninformed newcomer to his swarming 
city but I have formed impressions nevertheless, and they are 
vivid. In the first place there is—let us strain my analogy— 
that sense of disappointment which so often attends arrival 
in a famous place. Disappointment counterbalanced indeed 
by surprise and stimulation. I had expected more passion 
and less irony, a more ruthless searching into the essences of 
men and perhaps a less sweeping panorama of their activities, 
attitudes and ambitions. The irony is superb, no more than 
a thin gleam on the grave flow of statement, but ubiquitous, 
chilling every page. ‘‘‘ No, I can’t manage next Saturday, 
I’ve got to run down to look at my Limoges factory.’ Life is 
made up of such pleasures . . . All labour and all strife has 
as its object the creation of a state of things in which a man 
can make use of a phrase like that.” And the knowledge dis- 
played of human activities is in itself genius. Here is a novelist 
who is not content to create a poet of the Mallarmé school and 
present him, hit or miss, for what he is; he must examine 
step by step a whole segment of that poet’s working process, 
taking him through a struggle against intellectual impotence 
into examination of his method and finally into application 
of that method and the composition, before our eyes, of a 
stanza of ten decasyllabic lines. No writer will be able to 
read these Strigelius chapters without excitement and 
sympathy, and surely they are the high water mark in Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins’ work of translation, which is brilliant 
throughout. But one poet—that’s a mere bagatelle. We 
get far more sustained observation of a doctor at work. Dr. 
Viaur’s investigations of the freak heart-action of a patient 
are reproduced with masterly thoroughness and zest, and if 
this particular man of good will is as a person sacrificed to 
his creator’s passion for his work, that is one facet of the 
disappointment which this great book establishes. There is 
Allory too—the middling, middle-aged novelist, thwarted 
in his bid to become an “ Immortal,” and plunged by that 
failure into a ridiculous but very credible pursuit of under- 
world vice. Allory, who is pathetic, should have been tragic, 
had not M. Romains been so much concerned with his 
surreptitious activities of escape that he could not pause for 
full examination of the escapist. 

These volumes contain most of what goes on between 
the gutter and the stars; we meet politicians, business men, 
society women; soldiers, scientists and priests; pimps and 
prostitutes and procuresses—all in authentic pursuit of their 
vocations. We are made free of Paris and dynamic life— 
and if the eternal, static loneliness of each man, round which 
our extrovert eddies swirl, is left somewhat disproportionately 
out of count, still here is a great feast of a novel, a master’s 
justification of the art of fiction. 

M. Georges Duham2l’s fine novels of the Pasquier family 
are now presented to us in one large volume of 848 pages, in 
a somewhat unsatisfactory translation, and under the title, The 
Pasquier Chronicles. It is a question whether this is a good 
method of presentation. There are those who like immense 
half-guinea-worths, and those who find them a bad bargain. It 
depends, I suppose, on one’s reading habits. They certainly 
make reading in bed uncomfortable, especially in winter ; 


and if, like this reviewer, you have the possibly 
that any, one volume of reading matter, great or small had 
better be finished, once broached, before another is attacked 
why then in the case of the Pasquiers not all Monsieu: 
Duhamel’s skill can save you from Jongueurs. Whereas might 
we have read these books as the French did, five Novels to 
five years—we might not have been wrung as we were 
by Les Thibaults, but we would certainly have been imp 
and interested. 

Even now, after a too staggering read, we are the former 
The creation and consistent development throughout so large 
a scheme of two such characters as Monsieur and Madame 
Pasquier is the triumphant job of a major novelist. Each of 
these two is markedly particularised ; each is, in beautify 
contrast to the other, a “character”; they are ridden hard 
at every sort of difficult and crazy fence by their creator 
and always they take these oddly, with their own surprising 
mannerisms ; but always—here is M. Duhamel’s strength—they 
are made in man’s image ; nowhere are they unrecognisable 
or unrelated to their difficult bourgeois circumstances, 
The man, Raymond, is pure bravura, but the bravura of lif: 
as we all know it, and as recognisable as bread and butter, 
Not as comforting. That is Madame Pasquier’s réle. (Haye 
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I made a pun?) But bread and butter though she be, she has 
her own good, especial flavour, and in her innocence and 
strength and touching courage she is not at all the usual mother 
of family sagas. She has a sensitiveness that keeps her sweet 
and vulnerable, that all her children feel, and that gives warmth 
to the book. But she and her impossible, cracked husband 
are king and queen of a story that contains something of every- 
thing, and it is the measure of their reality that as they fade out 
and become minor characters, as Laurent and his friends press 
in to dominate—we are bored, and sigh backward to the eternal 
qualities of papa and mama. Joseph, the eldest son, is also an 
entertaining creation, and his proud house-party in the second- 
last novel of the quintette is great fun. Particularly amusing 
is the description of the married life of Ferdinand and Claire— 
“the Ferdiclaire Abyss.” ‘“‘ A voice rises from the abyss; 
the recording angel himself would be puzzled to know if it was 
the man’s or the woman’s: . . . ‘ Next winter we shall really 
have to try if coke will do as well as anthracite ...’” M. 
Duhamel can be sentimental, diffuse and boring, but by no 
means all of the time, and not for a second while Pasquier p2re, 
or mre, has the stage. 

So much for the tank corps, or the air force, or whatever is 
now significant in battle. They are not getting much support 
this week from the foot soldier. Children of Strangers, by 
Lyle Saxon, is a pleasant, sad story of Louisiana, “ the deep 
South.” It is about a mulatto girl who loves a white man, 
bears his child, marries a mulatto boy, sacrifices his and her 
happiness to her mania for the near-white child, sacrifices 
everything eventually to this mania, loses mulatto-caste and 
sinks back upon the comfort of a negro’s love. The story is 
touching and simple. The author understands negro and 
mulatto life, and gives the gentleness and sadness of both, as 
well as the brilliant beauty of the cotton-field landscape. But 
that mother-love mania that goes the limit is an old novelists’ 
custom that I’ve never either held with or believed in. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but since all other known loves are so tricky 
and surprising I fail to see why mother-love should always pull 
out the same, and so crazy-simple. Nevertheless this story has 
charm and sadness. 

Mr. Seton Peacey’s book is the second instalment of a saga 
begun in The Achievement of William Cargoe. It is called 
They Are Transformed, but from wat into what you have no 
means of knowing unless you have read of The Achievement, 
which I have not done. And consequently—pace the publishers 
and forgive a second pun !—I am all at sea with this cargo. 
Mr. Seton Peacey is young, and he frequently writes sentences 
which suggest novelistic power. Let him sink his Cargoes and 
begin again, more simply. He has talent. 

Brother Klaus provides material for a certain kind of monstet- 
novelist. Switzerland in the fifteenth century. A peasant who 
is also soldier, pacifist, statesman, husband, father, mystic and 
saint. Klaus has it every way. Maria Dutli-Rutishauser 
has written a Catholic Truth Society tale which is not devoid 
of comic relief. 
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== Williams & Norgate 


Wine-Dark Seas 
by CAPT. E. L. WHARTON, R.N. 


This story of a cruise in a small yacht among the 
Isles of Greece will specially appeal to educated and 
travelled readers. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Hardy Bulbs 


by Cc. H. GREY, F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Cecily Grey 
Vol. 1. IRIDACEAE. Covers the whole family 
of Iridaceae, which includes, besides Iris itself, such 
well-known genera as Crocus, Gladiolus, Freesia, 
Ixia and Watscnia. 








Two further volumes will be published in 1938. 


26s. net 


The Gardens of 


Taprobane 
by THE COUNT DE MAUNY 


Taprobane — here described by its owner —is 
perhaps the most beautiful island in the world. 

“ |. will set the pulses of garden lovers racing.’’-— 
Evening Standard. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 




































JOHN BALE, SONS & CURNOW LID. 


OLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE 
By WM. RUSSELL, M.D., LL.D. 5/- net, postage 6. 
“ .. the work of an honest mind secking the truth about religion.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News, 


THE INQUISITION (2nd Edition) 

By HOFFMAN NICKERSON, 15'- net, postage 3d. 
Enlarged edition with an introduction by Hilaire Belloc, 
“Tt is salutary reading, His style and his scholarship are admirable.” 


Sunday imcs. 





THOMAS BEACH: A Dorset Portrait Painter 
Favourite Pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
By ELISE 8S, BEACH. 12,6 net, postage 9d. 
With 8 illustrations. 
SOME BIRDS OF THE LONDON ZOO 
By I. M. DUNCAN. 6). 
With 26 beautiful reproductions in colour. 
“IT have been wholly enchanted by his water-colour Crawings. Their 
reproduction is a triumph of colour printing.”"—Daiiy Telegraph. 
CURIOSITIES OF HEREDITY: The Hapsburg Lip 
By J. N. UNGOED PITT. 2/- net, postage 3d. 
“An interesting contribution to an important bye-path in fiistory.” 
—The Librarian. 


net, postage 6d. 


A NEW ANGLE ON HEALTH: Nature’s provision 
for the health and happiness of mankind 
By Surg.-Captain D. H. C. GIVEN, M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H., 
R.N, (Retd.). 7.6 net, postage 6d. 
Preface by the Lord Moynihan of Leeds, K.C.M.G., C.B, Foreword 
by Surg. Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Bond, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., K.H.P. 
“... a challenge to all right-minded people.’—Liverpool Post. 
By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
A MODERN OUTLINE OF EVOLUTION 
7,6 net, postage 6d. 
“Fascinating in its general survey. The inte!ligent reader will find 
< a romance. It is difficult to put i, down.’”—Liverpool Weekly 





“Bristles with statistics, glitters with apt quotations, and makes its 
points with so much energy and conviction, that it is e:sy and 
interesting to read.’—Observer, 


THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY 106 net, postage 9d. 
“Mr. Whitehead’s book is a highly suggestive collection of tntoriing 
facts upon a large number of sociclogical subjects of first-rate importance. 

Liiva Gude. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SPIRITUALISM $106 net, postage 9d. 
A fascinating aitempt to interpret the whole phenomena soviated 
with Spiritualism in naturalistic terms. 

“ ... a monument of imdustry.”—Everyman. 


In. preparation 


JACK QF ALL TRADES By Dr. I. ALEX BARTON 


3 et 


Complete catalogue on application. 


postag 6d, 
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THE 
ECONOMIC POLICY 
OF FRANCE 


THE HON. GEORGE PEEL 


AUTHOR OF “THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE,” ETC. 


8/6 net 


“Mr. Peel’s comments on, and exposition of, 
current French problems are extremely effective, 
being based on great knowledge and long inti- 
macy with the questions at issue... . A most 
interesting, if somewhat disturbing, book.” 
—The Scotsman. 


“Tt is certain that his analysis of present 
financial difficulties and his admirable review of 
the past could not easily be bettered.”—Truth. 


“A highly critical survey of the manner in 
which our French neighbours have conducted 
their financial and fiscal affairs during and since 
the War, though his interesting survey inci- 
dentally often looks back over earlier periods.” 

—The Times. 
“Mr. Peel’s extremely interesting and readable 
book.”’—Investors’ Reviez, 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 








Soviet Periodicals in 
English 


MOSCOW NEWS 


Illustrated weekly. Deals with the international situation and 
describes the achievements of the U.S.S.R. in industry, 
agriculture, art, technique, etc. 


2d. per copy. 8/- 12 months; 4/- 6 months. 


SOVIETLAND _ 


Illustrated monthly. Information oa socialist construction in 
the Land of the Soviets, on the theatre, music, sport. 


1/- per copy. 8/- 12 months: 4/- 6 months. 


U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION 
Large-size pictorial. Beautiful pictures give a panorama of 
socialist industry, agriculture, general culture and everyday 
life in the Soviet Union. 
1/6 per copy. 16/- 12 months; 8/- 6 months. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 
Monthly. Devoted to socialist culture in U.S.S.R., to Soviet 
literature and art. 
1/- per copy. 10/- 12 months; 5/- 6 months. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 
Monthly macazine. 
Od. pz: copy. 8/- 12 months; 4/- 6 months. 


Orders can be placed with: 
MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA, 
18 Kuznetski Most, Moscow, U.S.S.R., or- 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., 
Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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(= (co There is a very good 
reason why Porridge made from 
Plasmon Scotch Oats is better, more 
creamy in flavour, and more nourishing. 
Only in Plasmon Oats do you get a 
generous addition, in every packet, of 
Plasmon itself—the phosphates and 
protein of rich, fresh milk. Over 
13 quarts of milk are required to make 
one pound of Plasmon. 


The finest Scotch Oats and the best 
of the milk—that is the combination 
which builds body, brain and muscle. 


loop 
PLASMON 
TS 





There’s extra nourishment in Plasmon 
Oats, as you and yours will find if you 
give them a place on your breakfast 
table this winter. 


Any question regarding the Plasmon out- 
standing Food Products is given individual 
attention and weare also happy to arrange 
local supplies where difficulty occurs. 
Please write direct to: 


Director Section, PLASMON Lrtd., 
Farringdon St., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ADDITIONS AND CORREC.- 
TIONS TO FORTESCUE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE III 


By L. B. Namier 


Anybody who has tried to work with 
Fortescue’s edition of the letters of 
George III will be only too painfully 
aware that it is full of errors and traps, 
how full he will not perhaps have 
realised unless (improbable conjecture) 
he should have gone into the matter 
as thoroughly as Professor Namier. 
This little book of some eighty pages 
(Manchester. University Press, tos. 6d.) 
deals only with Fortescue’s first volume, 
and reveals a state of affairs which is 
horrifying. There are in this first 
volume 588 documents; and of these 
** 51 documents, 7.e.. more than one- 
fourth of the total, are misdated, in- 
sufficiently dated, or misplaced.”” Two 
letters which should belong to this 
volume appear in Vols. III and V. 
To the general reader, of course, these 
things will not make much difference ; 
they will not alter the general view. 
But for the scholar, even the amateur 
scholar, they are disastrous. All honour 
to Sir John Fortescue for having tackled 
so arduous a piece of work, but it 
appears that he took it too light-hearted- 
ly. Indeed the shortcomings of the 
edition, pithily and perhaps a little 
bitterly summarised by Mr. Namier, 
deprive it of half its possible utility. 
Mr. Namier has had to do the work all 
over again, and now has produced a 
book that will be of infinite value to 
scholars. And however much he may 
be appalled at the prospect, it is hoped 
that he will continue the work, and 
thus save other scholars from having 
to take arms against a sea of troubles. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE 
By A. R. Humphreys 


To understand Shenstone would be to 
understand a great deal about the mid- 
eighteenth century. His “‘ gentle muse, 
that little dares and little means ” found a 
surprisingly large number of gentle 
readers ; he was widely accounted a man 
of ‘‘ delicate sensibility”? and ‘‘ con- 
summate taste”®; and Bishop Percy 
could proclaim his, death a matter of 
*‘universal concern.” Mr. A. R. 
Humphreys sets out to explain how and 
why, in a book (Cambridge, 6s.) as 
delightful as it is instructive. He directs 
attention to Shenstone’s gardening rather 
than his poetry: to the ferme ornée at 
Leasowes, where nature was coaxed 
rather than thwarted, and where she 
seemed to adopt human longings for the 
past, to tranquillise human concern for 
the present and the future. Virgil 
walked in Virgil’s grove, and even when 
the great came on pilgrimage, ambition 
and the passions kept their distance. 
Mr. Humphreys, who is widely read in 
the literature of gardening, has a talent 
for apt (and malicious) quotation ; as he 
displays it, the art comes near to ex- 
pounding the aesthetic of the century. 
But it was a frivolous art: more a 
sport than a serious occupation of the 
mind, according to Johnson. And Gray 
had his doubts about the absence of the 
passions: ‘‘ Poor Shenstone! he was 
always wishing for fame, for money and 
other distinctions.”” The puzzle of the 
mid-eighteenth century, its self-chosen 
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poverty of the spirit, remains 
Mr. Humphreys disquisitions, Byt it j 
impossible not to agree with him the 
this poverty was carried with an air 
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RIMBAUD IN ABYSSINIA 
By Enid Starkie 


About 1880 the Red Sea coast 
sadly in need of attention: there ba 
; agua Was a 
lighthouse to be built, Egyptian Officials 
were doing “‘ infinite harm ” among the 
Somalis, and trade, it seemed, would be 
ruined. The “ men on the spot ” recom. 
mended annexation ;_but British state. 
men at home, anxious to avoid an 
increase of responsibilities, were content 
to work against annexation by another 
Power. They preached the Principles 
of fair play, and respect for Egypt as the 
weaker. Whatever may be thought of the 
morality of the game, it was a losing one: 
an international scramble was not pre. 
vented, and when it came Britain pet- 
force joined in. Inland from the coagt 
Menelek was building up the Abyssinian 
empire; to obtain guns, he protected 
the slave-traders who transported them ; 
to obtain concessions, Powers other than 
Britain supplied the guns. Meanwhile 
the “‘ men on the spot ” fretted at their 
réle: they were doves amongst serpents, 
or at most serpents without sting. Dr, 
Starkie’s book (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d.), which is based partly upon 
unpublished documents at the Foreign 
Office, will start reflection about both 
general and particular problems of 
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foreign policy. Rimbaud comes into it 
because gun-running was his last de- 
sperate venture to win a fortune. But he 
only just comes into it; as Dr. Starkie 
says, he seems “shrivelled up” in 
Abyssinia. She promises another book 
later to deal with his poetry and his 
spiritual experiences. 


LESSING 
By H. B. Garland 


Lessing is not only the founder of 
modern German literature, as Dr. 
Garland describes him on the title page 
of his book (Bowes and Bowes, 73. 6d.), 
but also one of the noblest figures of 
the European Enlightenment. The Ger- 
many of today proscribes the Enlighten- 
ment while, presumably, continuing to 
approve the national literature, and it 
would be interesting to know by what 
device. But that is not Dr. Garland’s 
purpose, who confines himself to a sum- 
mary of Lessing’s life and opinions—a 
summary noteworthy for the area which 
it covers, and therefore likely to be of use 
to the beginner. But it is hardly so note- 
worthy for the depth to which it pene- 
trates: while Dr. Garland does not 
abound in sympathy towards Lessing’s 
age, he puts forward no criticism of it that 
might be called precise. Looseness of 
expression is evident on more than one 
occasion in his book. He says, for 
example, that Lessing’s approval of the 
character of the hero in Philotas “ gives 
his support to the view that any breach of 
faith is justified if it furthers the interests 
of one’s country.” This is induction 
from the positive instance, with a ven- 
geance. And Dr. Garland goes on: 
“‘this view has characterised every 
German statesman from Frederic the 


Great to the present day.” Surely this 
is an exaggeration, and somewhat 
unfortunate. 


(Continued on page 1029.) 
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form of reminiscence. 
marriage, Lord Dufferin. 
us, and tells us, in a few easy pages, all the salient points 
in Lord Dufferin’s career.” 


DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times): 
“Mr. Nicolson has never written’ better 
than here.” 


HAROLD 
NICOLSON 


ARTHUR BRYANT (Observer): “ Mr. Nicolson is 
one of the few living authors who can net only write, 
but can construct a book, 


Every sentence, every para- 


graph and every chapter leads naturally and imperceptibly 
to the next. 


His work possesses logic, polish and artistry. 


In Helen's Tower Mr. Nicolson is exploring a new 


His first subject is his uncle by 
He makes his uncle live for 


HELEN'S 
TOWER 


15s. net 
Illustrated 


CQnutible 








25 BEST TOYS 
FOR EACH AGE 


Our Showroom and Catalogue are arranged to help 

shoppers choose quickly. We also show the very 

best of Children’s Books, many of them American 

and a well-chosen range of Modern Prints Catalogues : 

‘25 Best Toys for Each Age,’ * We List These Books 

and ‘ Modern Colour Prints,’ post free to readers of 
‘The Spectator’. 


PAUL & MARJORIE ABBATT 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
POWER AND OPINION IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 
THE MIND OF JAPAN. 
PALESTINE AND THE ARAB WORLD. 
FRANCE UNDER THE POPULAR FRONT. 
EXIT THE IRISH FREE STATE. Y b 
AMERICA, THE WORLD AND THE RECESSION. 
COLONIAL TARIFFS AND QUOTAS. 
TURKEY. A KEY STATE. 
THE DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA. 
A NEW PHASE IN INDIA. 
i icles from Great Britain, Canade, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand 


so sirt 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. United States and 








Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a., post free, 





obtained through all Bookseilers, Railway Bookstalls and 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 


at 

















~~ LONDON: 


HARTLEY WITHERS’ 


famous work 


THE MEANING OF MONEY 


This Edition has been thoroughly revised, par- 

ticularly in regard to the sections dealing with 

the Gold Standard, and a New Chapter has been 

added which analyses all the changes arising out 

of the collapse of gold in 1931. 6th Edition. 
(30th Impression.) 6s. net. 


$$ 
Other Works by HARTLEY WITHERS 
“Numerous instances of the Wisdom of Withers, culled 


from a ripe experience and put into a literary shape by a 
trenchant and occasionally caustic pen.”"—Financial Nees. 


MONEY CHANGING. Sth Impression. 6s. net. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 1ith Impression. 6s. net. 
WAR TIME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 

2nd Impression. 6s. net. 
BUSINESS OF FINANCE. = 4th Impression. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 

4th Ir és. net. 
WAR AND LOMRARD STREET. 

Sth Impression. 6s. net. 
POVERTY & WASTE. 2nd Revised Edition. 6s. net. 
OUR MONEY & THE STATE. 

3rd Impression. Ss. net. 
LOMBARD STREET. A_ description of the Money 
Market. By Warrer Bacenor. Edited by Hartley Withers. 

14th Edition. 21st Impression. 6s. net. 
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FROM ONE CENTURY TO 
ANOTHER 


By E. S. Haldane 


The only excuse for this little book 
(Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) lies in the fact 
that Elizabeth Haldane belongs to a 
remarkable family, and in her own 
sphere has done good public work. 
She does not press this fact unduly 
upon the reader, in fact is rather too 
consciously arrayed in humility. Her 
brothers have made a deep mark on 
the history of their time through politics 
and science, but to read “‘ after this my 
brother John and I made a very enjoy- 
able visit to Essen,” followed by a 
catalogue of meetings and schools, and 
ending with ‘‘we were allowed to 
see nothing of the works of Essen 
itself,” is hardly 
distinguished names. appear on her 
pages but Miss Haldane has not the 
gift of phrase nor the observation of an 
artist and the result is pedestrian. For 
example, the following sentence is not 
redeemed by the mention of a great 
name: ‘‘I met Lord Milner last at 
Windsor Cast*: and had an interesting 
talk with him.”” There is too much of 
this sort of thing ; no doubt the states- 
man did make himself pleasant to her 
but we would rather hear what it was 
he said. By far the most interesting part 
of a volume which treats of great events 
is the account of Miss Haldane’s early 
childhood in Scotland, with its restric- 
tions and rigid discipline, and an 
alarmed shrinking on the part of parents 
at the idea of any form of independence 
for their daughters. On Sundays no 
secular reading, or sport, not even a 
walk outside the grounds of Cloan, the 
family home. The clothes seem to have 
been dreadful ; voluminous and heavy, 
tlannel petticoats, tightly swathed necks. 
All this is told with great good humour, 
and one is left with an impression of the 
horror of woollen stockings, and a sense 
that Miss Haldane, to her credit, likes 
silk ones better. 


SHRINES AND HOMES OF 
SCOTLAND 
By Sir John Stirling-Maxwell 


This is the best short history of 
Scottish architecture yet published (Mac- 
Iehose, 10s. 6d.), partly because it 
does not only deal with buildings. 
It is full of human interest—not in the 
sense of retailing the legends and 
anecdotes which cluster round every 
ancient building in Scotland, but because 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell always relates 
the building to the social function it 
served. He deals with all the important 
pre-Refo;mation abbeys and churches, 
and with representative examples of 
towers, castles, country-houses, public 
buildings, bridges, farms and cottages, 
without ever letting his survey become 


AMERICAN BOOK SUPPLY C0. LTD. 


ELBERT HUBBARD’S NOTE BOOK. 

Gleanings from the literature of the age 
orceful writings of wisdom, charm and power. 
Cloth 7/6 wet. Postage €c. 


LOOK ELEVEN YEARS YOUNGER. 
By GELETT BURGESS A book that succeeds in 
Leing genuinely ‘helpful to all people whe 
older than they need, Cloth, pp, 233 
trated, 

ONE MAN SHOW. By THAYER. 
Cold type ca describe the treme 

drive of this new novel The streng l 
hunger, the drive of the deepest motivations of 
man, and the ¢ temecnt of living 
pages 12,. 

Pi R | Catalin Pi) ¢: Tany Bar 7128 
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a catalogue. Notable points are his 
analysis of the Scottish building tradi- 
tion; his refutation of the common 
error that the later. castle architecture 
owed much to France ; and his critique 
of the work of Sir William Bruce, the 
Adam family, Burn, Bryce, Lorimer 
and other Scottish architects, among 
whom, however, we miss the name of 
C. R. Mackintosh, although the survey 
comes up to the present day. ‘The two 
hundred illustrations are magnificent— 
photographs by Robert Adam . and 
others, and reproductions of the pen- 
and-wash drawings made by Robert 
Billings for his great work on Scottish 
Baronial architecture. The author has 
wisely limited his castles, and made 
room for several of the less-known 
country-houses of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY | 
~ TODAY 


By C. A. Oakiey 


Mr. Oakley has a clumsy prose style, 
he falls for clichés and stale jokes, and 
he shies away from any question that 
might involve political controversy. 
Although he stresses the importance 
of ‘‘ quality” in Scottish products, 
his remarks on certain textile and print- 
ing firms do not convince us that he 
is always a sound judge of industrial 
design. But with these reservations, 
the present survey (Moray Press, 7s. 6d.), 
undertaken for the Scottish Develop- 
ment Council, is a very useful book. 
Mr. Oakley divides the country into 
eight regions, and gives a brief account 
of the chief industries in each—their 
methods, building, plant; their cus- 
tomers and prospects; their workers, 
and the welfare services provided for 
them. There is no mention, however, 
of the chief shareholders. Interesting 
information, not easily accessible else- 
where, is given about rural industries, 
and about the newer enterprises, such 
as fish-canning. Scotland appears in 
these pages as a humming hive of 
industry, and the assumption is that the 
louder it hums, the better for all 
Scotsmen. This is a questionable 
assumption, but perhaps that does not 
matter in a book whose value lies in 
its facts rather than in any interpretation 
put upon them. 


A ROVING COMMISSION 


By Henry Newman 

In A Roving Commission (Bell, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. Newman, well known as ‘‘ Kim” 
of the Calcutta Statesman, continues 
the reminiscences he began in Indian 
Peepshow. They are mostly of his 
experiences as a war correspondent in 
the East, and, as in his previous book, 
written in an easy-going informal style 
suitable to his somewhat random selec- 
tion of material. We start in 1900, 
when he accompanied the expedition 
sent to the rescue of the legations in 
Peking besieged by the Boxers. Writing, 
as he explains, “‘ out of his head,” he 
does not attempt to give a detailed 
account of the affair, and there is little 
here that we have not read before. In 
1903 he went with Colonel Young- 
husband’s mission to Tibet, and was 
one of the few correspondents to get 
into Lhasa. Lhasa is still sufficiently 
unknown for his description of it to be 
of considerable interest. ‘Then we jump 
to 1916 and a chapter on the Mohmand 
rising and other frontier affairs. This 
is a sketchy but readable book. 


SS 


THE DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


The Round Table’s first article 
« ee ° i. 1 t 

Power and Opinion in World Affairs 
is frankly pessimistic. The League hy 
failed. Military factors alone Coun, 
If the democracies “are to Presery 
their institutions and their freedom, ; 
must learn to act together in defence” 
A correspondent in Japan, writing 
“The Mind of Japan,” declares thet 
she is resolved to assert her ascen 
in China and that her statesmen differ 
if at all, only on the tactics to be em, 
ployed. An American correspondep; 
stresses the popular fear of any entangle 
ments anywhere that might lead to wy 
despite the President’s “ continued effyn 
to lead public opinion towards a mop 
positive peace policy.” 

In the, Nineteenth Century Professy 
Pastor is given first place for a very 
long and scholarly statement of the cage 
for General Franco as representing 
“Spanish Spain.” He describes th 
legality of the Valencia (Barcelom) 
Government as a fiction, he denounce 
the terror, and he contends that Gener 
Franco, like other insurgent general 
in the past, stands for the real Spain, 

In the Contemporary Lady Hosie 
testifies to ‘‘ China’s Rebirth ”’ as shown 
in the new feeling of unity and the zeal 
for education that she noticed on revisit- 
ing the country after ten years. Mr. J.C, 
Le Clair, an American writer, comments 
severely on “Japan and the Open 
Door”; Manchurian trade has been 
monopolised by her and that of North 






China is threatened. 


The Fortnightly gives prominence to 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article on 
**Germany and the Colonies.” He 
would make concessions to her as part of 
a general settlement, but he believes that 
Herr Hitler’s colonial demand is not an 
end in itself and, if satisfied, would not 
‘achieve any durable appeasement.” 
Mr. Ivor Thomas, under the head of 
** Coal Measures,’ examines the new 
Coal Bill and suggests that the amal- 
gamation proposals are weaker than 
those of last year’s Bill. 

The Geographical Magazine, always 
well illustrated, surpasses itself in a 
remarkable series of coloured photo- 
graphs of Tibet which accompany an 
instructive article by Sir Frederick 
O’Connor,: our former trade agent at 
Gyantse. Lord Kelburn’s descriptive 
article on ‘‘ Mother Yangtse”’. is of 
topical interest at this moment and is 
accompanied by good photographs and 
a map. 

Blackwood’s has an amusing article by 
Mr. Weston Martyr on some enthu- 
siasts who rediscovered the bow and 
arrow. Tuna fishing off Nova Scotia, 
a trawler’s encounter with a U-boat in 
the last month of the War, and a climb 
in the Himalayas are the subjects of 
other readable articles. 

The Cornhill has an interesting article 
by Mr. Paul Brunton on ‘“ Western 
Thought and Eastern Culture,” sug- 
gested by the appointment of Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan to an Oxford chair of 
Eastern philosophy. 

Chambers’s Journal devotes most of 
an enlarged Christmas issue to fiction 
and short articles of a highly miscel- 
laneous character. ‘‘ Harley Street after 
Forty Years,” ‘Old English Toby 
Jugs,” ‘“‘Yetholm and the Gipsies, 
and “ Trains and Bandits”? in Manchuria 
are among the best items of a long bill 
of fare. 
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A red-letter day 


December 25th, 1937, will be a red-letter 
day for many, because some inspired relative 
or friend has chosen as a gift the 
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and its ‘EverFresh’' Tin 


For over cighty years John Sinclair’s have been making gocd 
Tobaccos, and Barneys is the greatest of them all. Porn 
in Edinburgh, blendcd to please the exacting taste of the 
North, Barneys has now the largest sale amongst Tobaecos 
of its class in all the World. 

The very success of Barneys brought its own problem: 
how to ensure that smckers ever;wheie should encounter, 
always, perfect smoking condition ... Thus we introduced 
that Barneys “ EVERFRESH” Tin which maintains Factory- 
freshness, in the Tropics, in the Arctic, eveywhere. 

If yox are seckinz a Tobacco which will not vary, in good- 
ness or in its friendly charm, give Barneys a trial. To 
countless Smokers in many land;, it has brought pipe-joy. 
It may do the same for you. And you will never find a 
Tobacco in better smoking condition. 
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AGES 4-6 


THE EVERYDAY SERIES 


Told by 


Pictured in colour by 
M. C. CAREY. 

‘Three titles are now ready in this new series of little 
books showing the everyday life of people coming 


MARY SHILLABEER. 


‘within a child’s range of vision: (i) THE POSTMAN 


(ii) THE POLICEMAN (i1i):THE MILKMAN. (Dent, 1s. 6d. cach) 


By CICELY ENGLEFIELD. Illustrated by the Author. 
Perhaps the best of Miss Inelefield’s delightful little 
hooks, This is the story of Sophie, the Pig and her 
family, and their adventures in search of squishy 
apples. (John Murray, 2s.) 


FOR AGES 7-16 


HERON'S ISLAND 


G DEWL ROBERTS. IJilustrated by 
WEDGWooD. 
In the best Wind in the [[Villows tradition are these 
adventures of The Happy Famity—Heron, Cat, 
Rabbit, Jock and Wilding, in which they go to live on 
a small island inhabited by puflins, are captured, and 
carried into the captivity of a circus. Read how they 
make good their escape to live and tell another tale! 
(Dent, 5s.) 


GEOFFREY 


FOR AGES §-12 


KATHARINE TOZER. [With over 100 Illustrations 
by the Author, some of which are coloured. 

: " : : : 

Mumfie has already achieved fame in every nursery 
worthy of the name, and now he achieves honour and 
an admiral’s uniform, Eiluned Lewis wrote: 
predict for Mumfie a small niche among the 
immortals.”—Listener. (John Murray, 6s.) 


FOR AGES (10-14 


KATE SEREDY. TIIlustrated. 
Junior Book Chib Recenvmendation. 
A story of life on the Hungarian plains. “ Beautifully 
produced, quite unusual in scope, distinguished alike 
by its lively — story, writing and excellent 
iWustrations.,’—Times Literary Supplement 
(Harrap, 5s.) 


TENNIS SHOES 
NOEL STREATFEILD. Fully 
Ty 1. Mays. 
“Most children will enjoy this book, and those who 
are interested in tennis will enjoy it very much indeed. 
She has followed the same plan as with her Ballet 
Shoes, but knows that even a family so devoted to 
tennis as this one has other interests too; and a 
rounded family life appears in her pages.”—nowarp 
SPRING (Evening Standard). (Dent, 5s.) 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER 
L. A. G. STRONG. IV¥ith 
JACK MATTHEW. 

An exciting tale of Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder 
Plot—a vivid glimpse of history with all the 
ingredients of a fine adventure story. (Dent, 5s.) 


eood 


illustraicd by 


many illustrations by 
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FOR AGES 11-16 


ARNOLD L. HASKELL. Colour froiitispiece and 
12 photos. 

This book by the world’s most famous writer on 
ballet will delight all children who like dancing and 
ballet and all who like a good story. (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 


ANY AGE BETWEEN 7 AND 7 


IN AND OUT OF DOORS 


A Book for all Young People by susan, CHARLOTTE, 
CHRISTOPHER and their parents, AMABEL and CLOUGH 
WILLIAMS-ELLIS. Over 300 Illustrations by SUSAN. 

This is the perfect present for a family of children 
anywhere because it has been written and illustrated 
by the young for the young. It is a compendium of 
sage advice on every matter about which children 
want to know, and is packed with — practical 
information. (Routledge, 6s.) 


ANY AGE OVER. 13 


JAM TO-MORROW 
A Novel jor Girls 
MONICA REDLICH. Illustrated. 
Miss Redlich has not forgotten what it fecls like to be 
sixteen—or ten for that matter, This story of the 
Bascombe family is worthy to rank with Little 


IVomen. (Nelson, 5s.) 


7-70! 


FERDINAND 


MUNRO LEAF. Illustrated by ROBERT LAWSON 
This entrancing story of the young bull who loved 
flowers and a quiet life more than bull ‘fighting is not 
only fer children but for those of all ages. “ Utterly 
delightful magnificently illustrated.’? — JAMES 
AGATE (Daily Foxpress), (Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d.) 


FOR, AGES 


MY FRIEND MR. LEAKEY 


J. B.S. HALDANE, F-.R.S. T/lustrated by 1. ROSAMON, 
“Professor Haldane has a friend who is a magician, 
and the tales he tells about him simply leave us with 
our tongues hanging out for more. Mr. Leakey is the 
best visitor any child can hope for this Christmas.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. (Cresset Press, 6s.) 


JOHN LEEMING. 

The successor to Claudius the Bee, a charming, witty, 
and entertaining story for children from 7 to 70, 
containing all the characters who delighted readers 
of last year’s Christmas best-seller, (Harrap, 5s.) 


CLAUDIUS 


Illustrated by R. B. OGLE. 
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“ This Year: Next Year.” 


7s. 6d.) 


From 
(Faber. 


The Pick of the Bunch 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


We Didn't Mean To Go To Sea. By Arthur Ransome. (Jonathan 


Cape. 78. 6d.) x ; aes 
The Far Distant Oxus. By Katharine Hull and Pamela Whitlock. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) alt 
jam Tomorrow. By Monica Redlich. (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 
‘Achievement. Edited by Jocelyn Oliver. (Collins. 6s.) 
Astronomy. By W.M. Smart. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Digging for History. By G. B. Harrison. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 
Pasha the Pom. By Sir James and Lady Frazer. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 


The Jumping Lions of Borneo. By J. W. Dunne. (Faber and Faber. 


4s. 6d.) 


Tue pick of the bunch—and it was an exceedingly large bunch— 
reveals that ‘‘ Books for the Young ”’ are coming along quite 
nicely. The seventy odd which are noticed in the following 
pages were picked after careful inspection from a total of 
between three and four hundred. In no branch of letters is 
the simian imitativeness of publishers more obvious. Ifa book 
about woodlice succeeds one Christmas, it is followed next 
year by forty. Most of the throw-outs have been imitations 
of this kind, and repetitions of the old, old stuff by the old, old 
An 
increasing number of new hands have come to the job, belong- 
ing mostly to practised writers who have not before written for 
children : and, while they by no means always excel the regulars, 
they bring new vitality, and emphasise once more that the best 
way to write for children is to write with adult conviction on all 
but purely adult concerns. 

This is the secret of that paladin of writers for children, Mr. 
Arthur Ransome. A little girl said to me, only the other day, 
“Tcan’t believe that Arthur Ransome is really a grown-up man. 
He enjoys just the things we enjoy.” In other words, he gives 
himself up entirely to what he is doing. He enters a child’s 
world, by right, not as a visitor looking around with benevolently 
disguised patronage. And he is very serious about important 
things. The young Swallows could truthfully have said, “‘ We 
Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea.”” They never meant to go outside 
Harwich Harbour. They were only going to meet their father : 
and they had Jim Brading withthem. But—somehow—they 
got adrift, in the open sea, without him, and had to go on to 
Flushing, and... 

Mr. Ransome also contributes a foreword to The Far-Distant 
Oxus, by Katharine Hull and Pamela Whitlock, a book “ by 
children, about children, for children.’ His enthusiasm for 
itis easy to understand. The authors, aged fifteen and sixteen, 
wrote alternate chapters, each revising the other’s work: 

“To make us work hard and fast we made a vow to cut off all our 

hair on a certain day if the book was not finished by then. So it 
jolly well was.” 
It is a vivid, active story about a holiday spent by six children 
on Exmoor. They ride ponies, build a log hut, bow! for a pig 
at a fair and win it, and have a grand time generally. Miss 
Whitlock’s illustrations are remarkably good. This is an 
exceptional book, a fit companion for Mr. Ransome’s own. 

Miss Monica Redlich also deals with realities. She has had 
the happy idea of writing a full-length novel for young readers, 


*"My Circus Animals. 





My Friend Mr. Leakey. ByJ.B.S. Haldane. (Cresset Press. 6s.) 

The Hobbit. By J. R. R. Tolkien. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Carmen, Silent Partner. By Chesley Kahmann. (Basil Black- 
well. 5s.) 

The Magic Poodle. By B. G. Williamson. (Faber and Faber. <s.) 

By Vladimir Durov. (Routledge. §s.) 

By Katharine Tozer. (John Murray. 6s.) 

By L. C. Douthwaite. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

This Year: Next Year. By Walter de la Mare and Harold Jones. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

100 Enchanted Tales. By Clemence Dane. 


Mumnfiz the Admiral. 
Tales of St. Cedrics. 


(Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Jam Tomorrow, and in it she has taken a practical problem and 
solved it by practical means. On the day when cousins arrive 
for a visit, and just before the bishop is due to come to dinner, 
the vicar’s cook walks out. The young people take the situation 
in hand, deal with it—Miss Redlich obviously knows what she 
is talking about—triumph, and are at once confronted with 
further excitements. This is a good book, which an adult can 
read—it was actually reviewed, by error, in one journal as an 
adult novel—and I hear from the head of a children’s library 
that it is in constant demand. This, and the remark of the 
little girl which I quoted just now, is the kind of evidence we 
want. It is worth more than a score of mere adult opinions 
on a book. Only, unfortunately, there is not often the time or 
the chance to get it. 

The child of today likes fantasy to be based on facts. Facts 
are valued more than ever: and such a book as Achievement, 
which has the added advantage of a foreword by Mr. A. F. 
Tschiffely, is certain of its welcome. Art, science, exploration, 
adventure in the ordinary sense, and what we can only call 
adventures of ideas, are all dealt with by famous and expert 
pens. This last section, on which we congratulate the editors, 
ranges from Scotland Yard and The Fairbridge Farm Schools 
to the Scout Movement and the Women’s League of Health 
and Beauty. This is an admirable book, because it is first- 
hand and actual, and because it gives equal attention to intel- 
lectual and physical progress and adventure. It is excellently 
illustrated, and the contributors include Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
Lord Baden-Powell, Mr. C. W. A. Scott, ‘‘ Bartimeus,”’ 
Admiral Sir E. R. G. R. Evans, Professor A. M. Low, and 
Miss Nancy Price. All for six shillings. Under the factual 
heading comes Astronomy, by Dr. W. M. Smart, an excellent 
survey which treats the reader with proper respect and keeps 
faith throughout. So does Dr. G. B. Harrison, whose Digging 
for History gives fascinating examples of the way in which 
the archaeologist recovers lost facts and reconstructs the 
lives of bygone people. This book was a really excellent 
idea, and it is well carried out, its learned author achieving 
simplicity without the least suspicion of writing down to the 
supposed capacity of his audience. (Nine out of ten writers 
still under-rate the intelligence of readers from the ages of 
nine to fourteen.) 

Dr. Harrison is by no means the only learned man to address 
a young audience this Christmas. Sir James Frazer, Mr. 
J. W. Dunne, Professors J. B. S. Haldane and J. R. R. Tolkien 
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have all contributed. Sir James and Lady Frazer tell of 
the arrival in the house of Monsieur and Madame Troisel of 
a lively Pomeranian puppy. M. Troisel was very learned— 
his subject was beards—and Mme. Troisel, most dutiful 
of wives, kept everything just so to suit him. The change 
wrought in the household by the engaging little creature 
pictured on the jacket of Pasha the Pom may well be imagined. 
This is a small.gem of a book for the younger child. Mr. J. W. 
Dunne invented his stories to please the active minds—and 
bodies—of two children aged seven and five. The title, 
The Jumping Lions of Borneo, suggests action all right, and 
story and illustrations more than live up to it. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Dunne will continue the series to infinity. 
Professor Haldane goes all out for fantasy, but with a deadly 
grain of sense at the back of it. There is a kind of reason- 
ableness about the electro- 
magnetic way of catching 
rats devised by the son of 
the Clapham = greengrocer : 
and I am so glad that Bert 
Higgs lost his splinter and 
was able to play billiards 
again. Mr. Leakey, who 
gives his name to the book-— 
My Friend Mr. Leakey—was 
a magician, who could flap 
his ears, and do a great many 
other things. This is first 
class. So is Professor 
Tolkien’s The Hobbit. It is 
dangerous to say that a book 
is really original, but in this 
case I risk it gladly. The Hobbit 
should become a classic. 

Messrs. Basil Blackwell 
have inaugurated a new series 
to cater for the present-day 
child’s love of fiction based on 
fact. Carmen, Silent Partner, 
by Chesley Kahmann, the 
first of these ‘‘ Tales of Two 
Worlds,” has the advantage 
of a background and a life new 
to English readers. It is set 
in the coffee plantations of 
Porto Rico. Miss Kahmann 
writes for girls, but I would 
not be surprised if a brother 
or two privily raided his 
sister’s bookshelf. 

The Magic Poodle, by B.G. 
Williamson, is aimed, the 
publishers tell us, at children from seven upwards. I should 
be inclined to substitute five. Animals that talk come very 
early, and a good deal of this will please the quite younz 
child. My Circus Animals, by the celebrated trainer Vladimir 
Durov, while it has no fantasy about it, is every bit as magical. 
His animals do not talk in words, but they do pretty well 
everything else. There was, for instance, an elephant who 
learned hairdressing. - This is an excellent little book, handi- 
capped by the wrong sort of jacket. And, talking of elephants, 
Mrs. Tozer -has obliged with yet another Mumfie book. I 
say ‘‘ obliged ” in no conventional sense, for prominent on my 
small boy’s- Christmas list is a demand for more Mumfie. So 
Mumfie the Admiral, written and illustrated by Katharine 
‘Tozer, comes in very handy. 

“© Win the cup,’ said Peter Baylis’s Uncle Toby, ‘ and you shall 
go to Oxford. After that, if you’re still bent on writing, I'll get 


Sir Hilary Magnus to give you a chance on the staff of the Daily 
Broadcaster.’ ”’ 


2 


——$—— 


From “ The Story of Ferdinand.” 
(Hamish Hamilton. 35. 6d.) 


The cup was for boxing, and boxing predominates in the 
pages which follow, Tales of St. Cedrics. Mr. L. C. Douthwaite, 
as this business-like opening .suggests, is an old hand, on 
whom ene can rely for sound work. I have not read him 
on school or boxing life, but he is as effective here as else- 
where. This Year: Next Year is a collection of children’s 


verses by Walter de la Mare, with pictures by Harold Jones. 
No more need be said. Finally, in roo Enchanted Tales, 
Miss Dane has made:a.connoisseur’s selection of faity tales, 
in which the familiar and unfamiliar are happily balanced. 











Large Thin Books — 












peceml 


———— 
din, the 
Ms y 


THE question of size is so important in choosing books par de 
children that a number of volumes with nothiny but I o here 
largeness and thinness in common can most practicghe’t we nevet 
reviewed together. All are suitable for children—yy 4, a and 
differing children—under about twelve, and generally ae Jas ‘of t 
their binding, illustrations, and print give suc) a Bas, Avi contai 
what they are like that the children who are going to ¢ ma vires 
them would make for them at once if they saw them ny : red Gaze 
in a shop. Here, however, are a few notes for aunts wa mad pore 
parents, and godparents. ia, i rowing | 
There could be no better book for a small child than 7}, y 
Story of Horace (Faber and Faber, 3s. 6d.), told and ill, 
trated by Alice Coats. It would be a shame to spoil th I 
joke by giving awa 
tails of its sad story, TR FACTS 
pictures are delightful, anf A book £ 
the book deserves to be a Mf something 
nursery classic. Another ff must have 
which very young reader; fH very. prope 
will enjoy is My Lin The Bab 
Nursery Rhymes (Collins js admirab 
3s. 6d.), in which Gilben small keer 
Cousland follows up My and water 
Little London Book and his jghts ; in f 
other successes with th And the s 
best-known nursery rhyme IB and The J 
with illustrations photo. [& jlustrator. 
graphed from toy modek IB child’s de 
Goosey, Goosey, Gander is B Paper Do 
atriumph. A pleasant anim & rather bt 
rairy-story about a dormouy fF enough t 
called Timothy Tidmarsh and & weil ? 
his friends is Potter Pinne All the: 
Meadow, by Mollie Kaye & of end-ps 
(Collins, 6s.). The ful & pillar bo 
colour illustrations in the tex ‘ 
(by Margaret Tempest) ar STOR’ 
charming, and the books Little 
high price is accounted fx preiudic 
by this effective method of the 700 
production. Diggory Goes » B the org 
the Never-Never (Collin, & 8 H€ he 
3s. 6d.) is a_ sequel t 


fanwy Evans, with Margaret 
Tempest again for illustrator, 
tells how a small boy goes 
with the rabbits down the 
Long Burrow to Australia, 
and has a picnic. It isa 
thin tale, but would pass the time pleasantly. No-Sitch: 
The Hound, ‘by Phil Stong (Harrap, §s.), is a tale of real 
distinction for readers of seven or eight up to ten or so: the 
story of a mongrel pup who found a home with a carpenter’ 
son in Pittsville, lowa, and of the adventures they had together. 
The telling and the pictures by Kurt Wiese match each other 
perfectly. : 

The. Comtesse de Ségur’s Misfortunes of Sophy read very 
oddly by present-day standards of kindness and _ fairness to 
children, for poor Sophy is mocked, lectured, and punished 
by her parents for the most pathetic little misdemeanours. 
A second series of translations from her book has just been 
issued by Honor and Edgar Skinner (Williams and Norgate, 
2s. 6d.) with illustrations in colour and line by Marie 
Madeleine Franc-Nohain. The book retains all its very 
simple charm, but it can only be recommended for cheerful 
children who would be in no danger of taking its stories to 
heart. Sophisticated both in outlook and illustration, yet 
outwardly simple enough for any child to enjoy, is Edward 
Ardizzone’s successor to Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, 
Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes (Oxford University Press, 68): 
It is very entertaining, and tells of an extremely smug littk 
girl. 

A pinch of sophistication, a lot of nonsense, and an aif 
of extrerne matter-of-fact is one of the best recipes for making 
a children’s story, and Mr. Noel Langley has followed it 
throughout The Tale of the Land ‘of Green Ginger (Arthut 
Barker, 10s. 6d.), which he has illustrated in colour himself. 


No Rubbish Here, and My. f 
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.. the Widow Twankey, and—remarkably enough— 
ig a appear in this tale of Prince Ali and the 
; 's daughter. The sophistication may be a little too 
es and there, but the author’s invention and high 
mints never 8. be: 
= and for many children most welcome of all, A Pictorial 


Jas. of the British Isles, by H. Alnwick (Harrap, §s.). 
“4 contains 32 pages of delightful coloured picture maps 


O enjoy I of different parts of the British Isles, and 32 more of illus- 
1 0 


™ yj Gazetteer—the sort of book which inquiring children 

i = pore over for hours, and their elders would insist on 
rrrowing from them. Monica REDLICH. 

lan Th, 

r ts and Fanci 

ot acts an ancies 

"1é ycTS FOR CHILDREN 

il, ie A book for a small child is, first, something to look at, then 

be Mf omething to listen to, and lastly something to read. So it 

\nothe: ff must have proper pictures, a proper pattern like a song, and 


reader; i very. proper print. ; ; oA 
Link The Baby Car, by Lois Lenski (Oxford University Press, 2s.) 


ollins s admirable in every respect. It shows and tells how Mr. 
Silber: HF small keeps his little red car shining, how he fills it with petrol 
> My and water, how he has a puncture, and stops at the traffic 
1d. his I lights ; in fact, everything that a small boy or girl wants to know. 
1 th MM And the script is just right. In The Milkman, The Postman, 
hyme: ff and The Policeman (Dent, 1s. 6d. each), M. C. Carey and the 
hoto. fF jjlystrator, M. Shillabeer, show the same understanding of the 
del, HF hild’s delight in simple facts told simply. The Story of the 
der is Paper Dolls, by Anne Harris (St. Catherine Press, 2s. 6d.) is a 
nima rather breathless little tale of a grand idea for anyone old 
nous: enough to use scissors. But did they never make animals as 
hand JB well ? 

inner All these artists show a proper appreciation of the importance 


Kaye & of end-papers. I specially like rows and rows of red and blue 


full JF pillar boxes. 
ta TORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


) are 
Ook’s Little Black Sambo needs no recommendation. Only gross 


| for IE prejudice prevents me from liking The Story of Sambo and 








Egan (Collins, 2s.). Epaminondas tries to help his mammy, 
with the usual disastrous results. A. E. Kennedy’s illustrations 
are particularly pleasing in colour. 

There are four new little Buffin books: an event in the 
nursery world : Ink and the Milk, Mr. Buffin and Wellington, 
Mr. Buffin and his Grey Mare, Bobby Robin and the Worm, by 
Robert Hartman (Arthur Barker, 2s. each). Tommy, Tilly and 
Mrs. Tubbs, by Hugh Lofting (Cape, 3s. 6d.) is about another 
well-known character. Mrs. Tubbs, a very ancient lady, has 
her house blown down in the Summer of the Great Winds, but 
at last, with the help of her animal friends, she is happily estab- 
lished in a new home. 

The funniest book of all is Giant Otto, by William Pene du 
Bois (Harrap, 2s.). A man and an enormous otterhound join 
the Foreign Legion, and Otto, the dog, finds it really quite 
easy to beat eight hundred and fifty-two Arabs, and ten camels. 

Parents will certainly be pestered to read The Story of 
“erdinand, by Leaf and Lawson (Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d.) 
over and over again. But they won’t mind that; it is a book 
with a universal appeal. Ferdinand was a bull who was not 
like other bulls. He preferred to sit under the tree, and smell 
the flowers, to fighting. His mother, ‘‘ who was a cow,” is 
beautifully drawn. There is a good, new, simple Baker book, 
Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust, by Margaret and Mary Baker (Basil 
Blackwell, 3s. 6d.). The Magic Collar, by Lisa (Bodley Head, 
3s. 6d.) is a story told in writing on one side of the page, and in 
photographs on the other. It is all about David and the puppies, 
and their mother, and what happened to the policeman. Timmy 
Turnpenny, by Rosalind Vallance (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) is a collection 
of stories about a little boy rather than for little boys. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Gunniwolf, and other Merry Tales, selected by Wilhelmina 
Harper (Harrap, 5s.) is a godsend for dithering aunts. It has 
an Ameliaranne and a Dolittle story, tales by Rose Fyleman, 
Margaret Baker, and many others, and charming illustrations 
by Kate Seredy. A very special book, iust right for reading 
aloud, is Long Ago in Rouen, by Ida M. Withers (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), and Maggie Salcedo’s pictures match 
the text perfectly. In The Adventures of the Little Pig, and 
Other Stories, by F. le Gros and Ida Clark (Gollancz, 3s. 6d.) 




















d of the Twins, by Helen Bannerman (Nisbet, 2s. 6d.) as much as there are twelve little pig stories and twelve more fairy stories, 
es the original Little Black Sambo. Another famous piccaninny all with the necessary nightmare quality which swells out in the 
lin, @ isthe hero of Epaminondas Helps in the Garden, by Constance middle, to shrink again to a reassuring ending. These ought 
to 
are ¥ we  & ) 
tor, — at. . 
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to become firm favourites, but they are doomed to speedy 
oblivion by a cover which will hardly stand up to a week of 
normal nursery wear. 


FOUR REAL BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


These four books are utterly unlike each other, but all are 
really good stories. We Met Our Cousins, by Joanna Cannan 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) tells how Antonia, aged eleven, and her 
brother John go to the west coast of Scotland, to stay with 
their cousins, Angus, Morag and Hamish. They fight a 
good deal, but get on pretty well in the end. They get 
stranded on an island, they catch a burglar, ride ponies, are 
chased by a bull, and finally they find the long-iost cave in 
which the MacAllisters had been buried by their enemies. 
And they are very real people. 

Thanks to Claudius, 
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story, it is a fascinating glimpse of the life of the thirt 
century, of the clothes people wore (and how ¢ 
rubbed) and the way in which they lived. 

Worzel Gummidge Again, by Barbara Euphan Todd (B 
Oates, 3s. 6d.). Worzel Gummidge has become a house 
name. His adventures are even more fantastic and exciti 
than before, and he is terrifyingly realistic mig 


hain-myi 


FACTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Turning Night into Day, by M. Min (Routledge, 3, 6d) j 
an absorbing account of how thousands of inventors throughow 
thousands of years have worked to give us better lights and 
to divorce light from heat. It describes the invention of the 
first street lamps, and tells how oil and gas came to be used in 
lighting, and finally, electricity, It describes neon tubes, 
sodium lamps, an 





by John F. Leeming 
(Harrap, 5s.) should 
be as successful as 
its predecessor, 
Claudius the Bee. 
Here are the same 
characters, with 
three new ones, Mrs. 
Bustle - Loudly, a 
solicitor, and 
Stickey, the wasp. 
Mrs. Bustle-Loudly 
and the _ solicitor 
accidently eat some 
reducing mixture, 
and become _ half 
an inch in height. 





TRL other recent discoy. 
erics, and mentions 
the incomplete Te 
searches to perfect g 
lamp with a light like 
that of the glow. 
worm. Ideal for aj § 
boys and girls is 4 
Book of Marvels, by 
Richard Halliburton 
(G. Bles, 8%. 64) 
The author takes his 
readers with him to 
the famous places he 
has visited in the 
Western hemisphere 
and presents them 








They are captured 
by wasps and great 
fears are entertained for their safety, but Mrs. Bustle-Loudly 
is equal to the situation. She talks the wasps to death. 

Johel, by Carola Oman (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) is a vivid story of 
the adventures of Johel, who lived in the time of King John, 
in his quest to claim his inheritance. It is more than just a 


From “ This Year : 


Next Year.” 


(Faber. not only as they are 
now, but alsoas they 
were at the height of their glory, sometimes many centuries 
ago. Among the marvels described are the Sacred Well of 
the Mayas, Mt. Popocatepetl, Pompeii, Santa Sophia, Carca. 
sonne and New York. It would be worth having for th B 


magnificent photographs alone. BARBARA LYALL, 


7s. 6d.) 


—And Some Others 


TALES FROM GRIMM. Freely translated and illustrated by 
Wanda Gag. (Faber and Faber, 5s.) Miss Gag’s 
rendering of the good old Grimm tales is entertainingly 
conversational, and she has included some less well- 
known ones, such as ‘“‘ Clever Elsie,’’ which well deserve 
their place with “Hansel and Gretel,” “The Frog 
Prince,” and the rest of the accepted favourites. 


ADVENTURE Book OF CooKERY. By Moira Meighn. 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) Great fun from 
start to finish—plenty of serious recipes, instructions 
on stoves and utensils, and no lack of brisk remarks 
such as ‘“‘ Fizz some soda-water into it and suck it noisily 
through a straw.” 


THE 


{1’s PERFECTLY TRUE! and other stories. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Paul Leyssac. With the 
original illustrations and a foreword by Hugh Walpole. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) An ideal rendering of some 
of the world’s best stories—M. Leyssac’s mother heard 
Andersen himself tell them, and he has beautifully caught 
their subtly nonchalant tones. Warmly recommended 
as a Christmas or birthday present. 


THe MAN Wuo AsKepD Questions. By L. A. G. Strong. 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Strong uses the life-story of 
Socrates for some vigorous encouragement to young 
readers to ask questions for themselves and take nothing 
for granted. A really unusual book which anyone with 
intelligence (young or old) will enjoy. 


TALES OF THE TAUNUS MOUNTAINS. By Olive Dehn. (Black- 
well, 5s.) A good book of fairy stories and peasant 
stories, which have a genuine German countryside atmo- 
sphere, even though they are enlivened with trains and 
fire-engines as well as the customary kings and kobolds. 


TrRE IN THE Ice. By A. D. Divine. (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) 
This is a boys’ yarn of the best kind, telling of adventures 


with Norwegian whaling ships in the Antarctic. Authentic 
background and a thrilling tale. i 

Mystery Manor. By M. E. Atkinson. (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) More about the August Adventure childten 
—another ‘‘ novel for boys and girls ’’ which is in effect 
just a good old treasure-hunt story, but it 7s a good one, F 
and the children are really alive. 

PALADINS IN SPAIN. By Eleanor Farjeon. (Nelson, 3s. 64. 
Charlemagne, his Paladins, and their great doing § 
against the Saracens in Spain. A book which even § 
readers accustomed to detective and gangster tales wil F 
find exciting. 

IN AND Out oF Doors. By Susan, Charlotte, and Christopher, f 
and their parents, Amabel and Clough Williams-Ellis 
(Routledge, 6s.) There seems to be nothing that 
the Williams-Ellis family does not know about, from — 
boats and cooking to photography, acting, and first aid 
A remarkable handbook of pastimes, admirable for any 
young family that does not prefer to muddle along with 
its Own experiments. 

Tue FirrH oF NovemsBer. By L. A. G. Strong. (Det ® 
5s.) The tale of the Gunpowder Plot cunningly 
combined with a present-day story by dreams—Mr 
Strong in good form as a story-teller, with a careful 
historical background,a theory of time that will make 
young readers think, and a vivid and life-like set 0] 
characters. 

JANET AND FeLiciry, THE YOUNG HORSE-BREAKERS. By 
Golden Gorse (Country Life, 5s.). A story of two girls wi 
go to Exmoor for their holiday, but find they cann 
manage the half-broken Exmoor ponies. Uncle Tos 
teaches them how to finish educating the ponies thett 
selves, and the methods they use add value to the st 
for young riders who would like to know how to corres 
small faults in their own mounts. 
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MYSTERY 
MANOR 


M. E. ATKINSON 
with illustrations by 
HAROLD JONES 
A novel for boys and girls, containing the 
further adventures of the Lockett family, 
continued from last year’s August Adventure. 
Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


FROM SEVEN 
TO EIGHT 


M. T. CANDLER 

VAS with illustrations by 

a STEVEN SPURRIER 

as A bedtime story for children of all 


ages, prophetically placeable in the 
MN} Xs small first class where Santa Claus in 
\ gy Summer and Mary Poppins belong. 











5s. net 


PROFESSOR 
BRANESTAWM'S 
TREASURE HUNT 


NORMAN HUNTER 
with illustrations by JAMES ARNOLD 


A new volume of storics in the same vein as the 
Incredible Adventures, and as funny as ever. The very 
original illustrations by a new artist are a feature 
of the book. 6s. net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


2s. 6d. 












“THE NOVELS OF 
_MAURICE WALSH 


EACH OF HIS. BOOKS WE HAVE 
THE SENSE OF A CLEAN WIND STRONG 
WITH THE TANG OF THE EARTH AND 
THE SEA BLOWING FROM. ITS PAGES.” 


AND NO QUARTER 7s. 6d. net 


“His book makes the blood dance with the excitement that 
inspires its writing."’"—Nottingham Guardian. 


GREEN RUSHES 3s. 6d. net 


“It will not be surprising if ‘Green Rushes’ proves to be his 
most popular book.” —Public Opinion. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE _ «x. 6d. net 


. Thrilling fights, raids on preserved game, two love stories, 
and an enlightening picture of gipsy life. all presented with fine 
verve in elegant English, help to complete a masterly piece of 
work."'—Western Vail, 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 3s, 6d. net 


“No one who loves a good tale and fine writing should waste an 
hour before making the acquaintance of * Blackcock’s Feather.’ ’’— 
Saturday Review. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 3s, 6d. net 


“Among novelists to-day one can recall only Mr. John Buchan as 
his (Mr. Walsh's) equal in making cold print glow with the glories 
of the Scottish Highlands.”’— Scotsman. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 3s. 6d. net 


“This novel has given me genuine entertainment . .. a story 
whose characters are gloriously alive.”"—Punch. 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR «: é¢. nee 


‘‘l am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 
cheers,’’"—Sir J. M. Barrie. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., LONDON & EDINBURGH } 
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On sale everywhere 


THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


AND BOOKMAN 


Edited by R. A. Scort-JAMES 





JIi~ 
eS ) 






2s. 6d. 


ue 


Christmas 
Number 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 
James Bridie 
Walter de la Mare 
Laurence Housman 
Stevie Smith 
Elizabeth Bowen 
A. G. Street 
Sean O’Faolain 
T. Sturge Moore 
John Pudney 


etc., ete. etc. 


TWELVE PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 


and many illustrations in line and tone 


and an 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


2 


Onsale everyw here 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


I AM not sure how much has-been due to actual intervention 
and how much to the mere threat of it, but there can be no 
doubt that it is the heavy battalions of the City which have 
prevented last week’s setback from degenerating into a rout. 
The small investor’s nerves and pocket have been tested very 
severely in recent months, and another break such as the market 
experienced at the beginning of last week would undoubtedly 
have struck a heavy blow at investment confidence. Organised 
support on a substantial scale is therefore both welcome and 
timely. The trusts now launched will probably refrain from 
chasing the market upwards, but may also be relied upon to 
stop the rot fairly quickly. whenever prices show signs of 
becoming unreasonably weak. The really important thing 
is that acknowledged experts in the investment field have at 
last decided that, on a long-term basis, a wide range of home 
industrial securities have reached prices at which they are 
worth buying. The small investor may well conclude, when 
the trust managements adopt this view and think it worth 
while to operate on it, that he is justified in seeing things 
through. , 

Wall Street’s reaction to President Roosevelt’s gigantic 
housing scheme has been tepid, to say the least of it. The 
figures of 3,000,000 houszs and a minimum estimated cost of 
{2,400,000,000 are impressive in themselves, but so are the 
current declines in steel production, automobile and retail 
sales. Whatever Washington may be thinking, there is tangible 
evidence that the business recession in the U.S.A. has 
elready gathered considerable momentum. It is surely 
dangerous, in such conditions, to be trying to dovetail business 
recovery into a political schedule, as I frankly suspect the 
Administration of doing. As everyone knows, a soured child 
cannot be relied upon to smile just when the family photo- 
grapher appears. 

* * *x * 
INVESTMENT TEST FOR INDUSTRIALS 


Until recovery in America looks more assured, I am not 
prepared to change my ground in the matter of general invest- 
ment policy. To the speculatively-minded I repeat: Hold 
off ; and to those who are not looking for quick capital profits : 
Consider your purchases from the standpoint of long-term 
investments. Last week I suggested that home industrial 
ordinary shares should now be judged in relation not merely 
to their immediate prospects, but to the average dividends 
paid over several years. It is precisely this view which is 
behind the formation of the new investment trusts which are 
prepared to support the home industrial market at present 
prices. British industry, it is argued, should still be able to 
look forward to reasonably prosperous times, partly on the 
basis of rearmament and cheap money, and partly because 
the Government has further cards up its sleeve—such as road 
construction—whenever the current high level of activity 
should begin to wane. 

Well, which are the shares which satisfy this new invest- 
ment test? My list is not exhaustive, but it includes Imperial 
Chemicals, Imperial Tobacco, Harrods, Shell Transport, 
Staveley Coal, Stanton Iron, Paton and Baldwins, and United 
Dairies. In all these cases the yield on the average dividend of 
the past five years is 4 per cent. or more, and the return on 
the probable dividend for the current year is over 4} per cent. 
One must, of course, not overlook any secular changes which 
may affect any company’s position adversely, and in all the 
cases I have instanced the factors influencing the outlook appear 
reasonably favourable. ‘This is the kind of industrial ordinary 
share which, held as long-term investments, should not bring 
investors to any great harm. 

x x * * 
HIGH-YIELDING PREFERENCES 

Holders of fixed-interest securities need not lose any sleep 
over the rise in the Treasury Bill rate from 12s. to 15s. per cent. 
When such a small movement from one section of the money 
basement to another can cause a minor flutter in Lombard 
Street it is as plain a sign as one could wish that money is still 
absurdly cheap. In recent notes I have indicated the kind of 
preference shares which are suitable for investors looking for 
4} to § per cent. This week I offer more attractive fare, the 
average yield being roughly 6 per cent. : 


[December 3, Igy Dec 
Sa a 





—_— 
me wing 
ividend Curren : 
’ Covered. Price, ee, 
Debenhams 7 per cent. Third 10/- & ¢ 
Cumulative Prefs. .. ref ae, 11/9 
Horne Bros. 7 per cent. £1 Cum. 5194 | 
Prefs. we aA = ve 24) 
D. and W. Murray 5 per cent. Cum. = 534 -— 
10/- Prefs. .. te a rs i | 8/- 6 Y 
Richard Thomas 6} per cent. tax-free 54 
Cum. £1 Pref. ts me ee ae 25/9 61 
L.M.S. 4 per cent. 1923 £100 Pref. 4 6 
stock. . ae ae AE S SEE 69} 51 
Kelsall and Kemp 7 per cent. Cum. 1} 
Serre. « .. ve Re oe @ 25/- 512 


These shares are not for investors whose pcsition does yy 
justify their incurring moderate capital-risks. I must empha. 
once again that the high yield obtainable is itself a toy 
measure of the risk involved. The earnings prospects of j, 
companies whose shares I have selected seem to me to } 
good enough to make the shares attractive in relation to th: 
return offered at today’s prices. : 

x * * * 


E.D. AND UNION-CASTLE 

Quoted in their new form E.D. Realisation shares y, 
already worth a few shillings more than the 38s. at which| 
suggested they were cheap a week ago. Holders have receiyy 
5s. in cash, an allotment of one and three-tenths Union-Cay 
ordinaries, now standing at 22s. 9d. each, while the remy 
E.D. shares are 9s. 6d. The whole bag is therefore wort 
roughly 44s. 3d. Is there still any attraction in buying EDF 

emnants at 9s. 6d. or Union-Castle ordinaries around 22s, O¢, 

each? I think the answer is yes in both cases. As there; 
£1,000,000 of E.D. Realisation ordinary capital in issue, al 
in £1 shares, the current price of 9s. 6d. implies a valuation 
of just under £500,000 for the remaining. assets still tok 
realised. Some of the assets may not be disposed of quickh, 
but the total finally netted should not be less than £600,0m, 
or the equivalent of 12s. per share. Here, then, is a tax-savin 
purchase for the super-tax payer. 

Union-Castle £1 ordinaries, at 22s. 9d., look under-pricedy 
comparison with other shipping equities. The company,i 
is true, is improving its fleet, which implies a conservatiz 
dividend policy, but last year’s earnings on the ordimy 
capital were over 14 per cent. Without committing . 
to any forecast of a dividend for 1937, I think the shares him 
scope for considerable improvement, given a_ reas 
favourable trading environment. 







































* *x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 

Lancashire textile manufacturers have had a worrying tim 
this ear. A sharp rise in raw material prices, followed y 
an equally sudden fall, never helps, and consumers har 
doubtless been holding back their orders in recent moat 
But even allowing for these fluctuations the volume of trat 


this year has been substantially higher than last and, sil] wh 
more significant, the margin of profit has been largy. 
Adversity has brought the Lancashire textile manufactures 
closer together than for many years, and the industry is nw ba 
better organised to benefit from any improvement that my of 
come along than at any time since 1918. As a speculation ft Ne 


recovery A. and S. Henry £1 ordinaries do rot look det “A 
around 12s. 6d., if one assumes only modest improvement. : 
The yield on last year’s 4 per cent. dividend is over 6 py 
cent., which provides a satisfactory jumping-off grout 
Considerable reorganisation work has been going on, and with 
its branches in Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, India ai 
Argentina, the company is well placed to participate i! Al 
recovery in international trade. With over £500,000 in cal) fy, 
and gilt-edged stocks, A. and S. Henry has a strong liqut ne 
position as a buttress against depression. If the 4 per cttl Fr 
rate is merely maintained for 1937, the shares pay handsome! 
for their keep. CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particula 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspm ( 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should app 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.) 
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WELL DRESSED 


12,000 gentlemen have 
their clothes regularly 
maintained in perfect 
condition by the 
‘University ’ Service. The 
treatment of garments 
sent regularly is different 
from the ordinary dry- 
cleaning method 


A staff of first-class tailors 





is per y 
to undertake alterations, 
relinings, re-facings 


GOOD, WELL-MADE OVERCOATS 





OR SUITS TURNED » 











In every way equal to a new garment, but at less than one- 
third the original cost, by experts and tailors, whose work 
is equal to the highest West End standard. 
is essentially for the well-dressed gentleman who wears the 
best of good clothes. 
garment if assured it will afterwards meet with the most 
fastidious taste. Our opinion and estimate without obligation. 


This service 


We only undertake to turn any 


Regular collection and delivery services in London and larger provin- 
@ cial towns. Pre-paid postal facilities for outlying country districts- 


University Vailors 


Telephones: Rel. 2866, 2867 & 2868 





Where winter never comes! 


Spend the winter in the brilliant sun- 
shine of some of the fascinating resorts 
of the New World, travelling to 
New York in the “Queen Mary,” 
“Aquitania,”’ “‘Berengaria’”’ or other 
Magnificent Cunard White Star liners. 


Direct sailings from New York 
to NASSAU, JAMAICA and 
W. INDIES by ‘“Berengaria,” 
“Carinthia,’’ “Georgic’’ and 
“Britannic.” 


Also through bookings to BERMUDA, 

FLORIDA & CALIFORNIA, with con- 

nections for Miami, Palm Beach, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, etc. 
Apply for folder to local agents or 


Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, 
London, etc. 


Cunard While Star 





[JAMAICA ie, 
FLORIDA ff 
CALIFORNIA 


























N dlectric switch is the final miracle whi 

the human finger to move a mountain 
mouse,t drive a juggernaut, to work a sewing 
It is a symbol of a network of industries whic 
gtessing dt a greater rate both as to turnover 
that any pther business activity, and in whi¢ 
to the Electrical Industries Trust—the hur 






th enables 
, to spot a 
; machine. 
h are pro- 
and profit 
h—thanks 
nblest in- 


vestor may share. An investment as small as £50 can 
supplying 
yuipment. 


be spreaH over a range of 41 Companies 





electricity and manufacturing electrical e 





That wide-spread investment involves nei 
nor respgnsibility to its owner. 
the Electrical Industries Trust to provide 
collective 
privilege of Big Money only. 
tions, covering a complete year of the Trust, 
to £4. 9. 4% gross per annum in cash 


plus £1. 






Based on the present price of 17/9 per 


unit, this| is equivalent to a return of 





Full information will be found in handbook S.19 (the| basis of all 


transactions). 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 
London, E.C.2. NATional 4931. 


Trustees.—General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 


165, 









ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 








It will be sent free on application to the Managers: 


Moorgate, 


Corpn. Ltd. 
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Motoring THE FASHION OF THE FAST CAR 


A SIGNIFICANT request has reached me from a Spectator reader 
who has been studying the article I wrote a month or so ago on 
the needs of the average motorist. He has come to the con- 
clusion that, in view of ‘‘ the increasing demand for higher 
and higher speeds ”’ there were not enough really fast cars in 
the list I gave of those reported on during the last twelve months, 
and that what most people want who can pay £400 and more for 
a modern car is the sort of performance promised in the defunct 
* sports ’’ model. 

It is I who use the word defunct, not my reader, and I respect- 
fully bring it to his attention. The sports car of the original 
type is well and truly dead, at all events in at least 90 cases out 
of 100, its place being taken by the ordinary standard model. 
Its demise, a merciful release, was inevitable just so soon as the 
first of the quiet, swift high-class Americans arrived and 
demonstrated to those who are mesmerised by a barking 
exhaust and clattering valve-gear that neither of these detest- 
able features makes any difference to pace. Almost every 1938 
car is as fast, in its family shape, as the sports models of a short 
time ago which had the same sized engines but were supplied 
with grotesque bodies; several of them faster; all of them 
about twice as useful. Except in a few cases, where it cost 
a good deal of money, the sports car was a fraud. 

Here, then, I disagree with my reader. Although the cars 
I tried for The Spectator during the year included only three 
for which specially high speeds were claimed (to none of them 
was the word sports applied by their makers) all the rest save 
four had, in a greater or less degree, what could be called sports 
performance. They could exceed 70 miles an hour in the hands 
of the public and maintain as high an average speed as road 
conditions permit. Two of them were capable of 100 miles an 
hour. The four exceptions were two town-carfiages, a 10-h.p. 
and a 14-h.p. of inexpensive design. 

Generally speaking all ordinary-sized modern cars of more 
than 12-h.p. are fast in the real sense of the word, and, of 
course, several of the little ones. Acceleration in all classes 
above the cheapest has improved out of all knowledge in the 








it has 
every feature 


. every feature that many higher-priced portable type- 
writers have—and some features that they do not possess. 
Compare them and sce ! 


The Smith Premier ‘‘ Chum ” Portable is the ideal typewriter 
for every purpose—for home, office and travelling. In- 
dispensable to every up-to-date man or woman. Invaluable 
for correspondence, notes, literary work, etc. Simple in 
construction, delightfully easy to use. Weighs only 11-!b. 
Has all the essential features of the big machines scaled 
down for portable convenience—with a light, ‘friendly ” 
touch that makes typing a positive pleasure. 


Send coupon below for full particulars (without obligation) 
or apply to your local dealer or 
stationer. 


SMITH PREMIER 








PORTABLE 
£11:11:0 Cash or 12 monthly payments of £1 








’? SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO.,LTD. 
4 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C.’4 
"PHONE: . CITY 5361. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me, post free, full particulars 


ci the Smith Premier * Chum ”’ Portable. 
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past few years, and if you agree that in this country a Maxim 
of 80 miles an hour is rarely reached and still more * 
passed, and that the most vivid acceleration must be of 
briefest duration, you will admit that,“ sports Performance» 
which means the fastest pace consistent with safety, jg, 
commonplace today. il, 

By an odd coincidece this letter was followed by one fron 
the agents of the Lancia, a small car that is known to Teach 
80 miles an hour ; and the next day I had arranged to take oy 
the new 4}-litre Bentley which has an agreed maximum of . 
I could hardly have chosen two cars better adapted to displ 
the modern sports performance which is not sports at all, a 
costing £330 and the other a little over £1,500. There ate 
plenty of. other lively cars that will do eighty, but not Many 
of 13-h.p. It seemed to me that I was dealing with what Might 
be called reasonable extremes. 

The Bentley is, I believe, one of the first cars to be described 
by its makers as having sports performance with town-carriag 
silence, and it still deserves to be. I have driven cars that hai 
engines even quieter than this at idling speeds, but very fey 
which made solittlenoise underway. Itsmaximum ofoverniney 
miles an hour I have only known exceeded three times }y 
normal family cars, two British and one foreign. It was py 
the impressive pace of this pleasant car that impressed me y 
much as the control. It is a very risky business making con. 
parative statements, but I am strongly tempted to say that th 
gear-change of the new Bentley is one of the two best I have had in 
my hand for over fifteen years. ,The synchromesh between thir! 
and top does its work so well that the change up or down ca 
be made at almost any engine or car speed as fast as your han 
can move the lever. 

Third is so noiseless that on five separate occasions during 
the trial I found I was using it and not, as I supposed, toy 
This deception is the easier to understand when it is realise 
that over 70 miles an hour is comfortably reached on third, 
and that.once under load the engine-noise is always drowned 
by the noise of the wind or the tyres. It is a superb piece 
work. The steering is what it should be, firm, high-geared ani 
light. I was disappointed to find that the column-length wa 
fixed, though at the time of ordering you can have what length 
suits you. The road-holding is excellent, and the hand contr! 
over the shock-absorber tension works quickly and certainly, 
It is one of the most practical modern gadgets I know. Th: 
foot-brake, of Rolls-Royce design, is powerful and quick, 
though a little inclined to scotch the rear wheels on sudden 
application. The side brake is useful only for parking. Th 
suspension, of orthodox design, is quite first-class. 

The saloon, a four-window, is an improvement on th 
original body fitted to the 33-litre Bentleys, having greater 
width and more space behind. It is not a large body but itis § 
comfortable. There is a good-sized luggage-locker, which 
houses the tools under the edge of the floor. It costs £1,510, 

Although the new Lancia ‘‘ Aprilia’ is nearly at the other 
end of the scale it is not for that reason any the less interesting 
or impressive. It has a four-cylinder engine of the familia 
staggered design, of 13-h.p. (1,352 c.c.), taxed at £9 I5s., and 
in a totally different manner achieves a good deal of the perfor- 
mance of cars of twice its power. It is very light (probably th 
lightest car of its power and size) weighing under 16 cwt., and 
it is for this reason that a high gear can be used and really astor- 
ishing speeds achieved in comfort. About 80 on top and 60m 
third are very good figures indeed, but what impressed m 
most about it was the ease with which these were reached ani 
the swift: acceleration. The car rides as steadily at all speeds 
as any of twice its weight I have driven, the excellent roat- 
holding being due to the 14-year-old Lancia independent from 
wheel springing. You feel absolutely safe in all circumstances. 
The foot-brake is among the three best I have used, but the 
side brake is of the modern type, for parking only. The gea- 
change is excellent, swift and light and the lower gears mak 





little noise. ‘The high-geared steering is a delight. 


The saloon is a pillarless design, of plain workmanship ani 


without luxury. The money has been spent on the mos 
‘important part, and with outstanding success. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motori 


‘ Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied bi 


a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payabl 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adw 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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Art of Safe Investment,” describing C.E.B.S. 
facilities for investors, 


W. C, M. Wicutman, Secretary, 
26-27 King William Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Mansion House 5927-8-9, 
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Corfe Castle, Dorset. 


‘€ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles.’ ”’ 


W. M. Thackeray—‘‘ THE VIRGINIANS.,” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 8? Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 -FOR 1/6 


Also obtainable 
50 FOR 3/3 - in other packings 





One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent — 








FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special 
cases for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and 
eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they 
are supplied with an outfit. 

GENEROUS GIF7S. Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Major W. S. Wingate-Gray, M.C.,-at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 

. (Cox's & King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. |. 
Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
Cheirman: Field-Marshal Ry Claud Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
M.G 
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FINANCE 


THE AMERICAN FACTOR 


To what extent and for how long conditions in the Stock 
Markets here are likely to be dominated by developments 
in the United States it is impossible to say, though there is 
little doubt that for the débdcle not only in American but in 
Home securities during recent weeks the slump in Wall 
Street must in part be held responsible. Briefly stated, no 
small part of the activity and strength of the Stock Markets 
during the early months of this year can be attributed to a 
kind of two-fold expectation of trade receiving a stimulus 
here from our rearmament expenditure and also from increased 
industrial activity on the other side of the Atlantic which 
was expected to be a feature of this autumn. 


Disappointment with regard to autumn trade, coupled 
with apprehensions concerning Washington _ legislation, 
were responsible for a great fall of securities in Wall Street, 
and it is probable that the effect of the fall on foreign markets 
was the greater by reason of the fact that through constant 
fears of Washington legislation harmful to business interests, 
and especially to the interests of Wall Street, speculative 
positions which ordinarily would have been confined to 
that centre spread to London and to other European Bourses. 
In fact, while much of the actual set-back in trade in America 
must be attributed to the effects of some of President 
Roosevelt’s policies and to the distrust aroused by them, 
extreme hostility between Washington and many of the 
capital interests of the country has been largely responsible 
for the flatness of the New York Stock Markets. 


ARTIFICIAL MEANS. 


On many occasions in these columns I have referred to the 
extent to which recovery in industrial activity in America 
was connected- with inflationary measures, including the 
creation of abnormal ease in the Money Market. If actual 
confidence could have been pumped into the market to the 
same extent to which inflated credit was pumped, the revival 
might have been more enduring, but not only was the artificial 
character of the means employed clearly recognised, but so 
many of the measures connected with the “‘ New Deal” 
involved an increase in working costs and also increased 
the likelihood of labour conflicts that industrial recovery 
itself was retarded, or at all events restricted. 


Even at the present moment, when, recognising alike the 
housing shortage and the need for restoring confidence in 
the industrial outlook, Washington has made a pronouncement 
upon a stupendous expenditure of capital on the erection of 
houses, it is easy to see that the cost of such construction 
is likely to be increased enormously by the new labour 
conditions which have been imposed. Moreover, it would 
not be surprising if by reason of the increased costs of pro- 
duction through higher wages, far less effect is produced 
upon the numbers of unemployed than if lower standards 
were operating and more men were working. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 


It would seem, indeed, to be a repetition of the old story 
of a clash between the politicians and the men of business. 
Doubtless there is much to be said for the arguments employed 
on either side. There must, however, be both politicians 
and business men in the United States who have sufficient 
vision for the good of the country as a whole not to allow 
themselves to be completely swayed by selfish impulses 
and these impulses, it-must be remembered, can be applied 
as much to the politician as to the business man, although 
the former is usually supposed to be working in the interests 
of the nation rather than in those of mere Party. Never, 
perhaps, was there a greater instance of the need for statesmen 
concerned in the enduring welfare of their country to take 
an international view of the situation than is furnished in 


oe 


the case of the United States. Such vision in the 
immediately preceding 1928-29 would, I believe ha 
saved the United States from the financial crash of i. 
year, and today America, as well as other nations, require, 
even for its own well-being, that international as Well 
local trade should experience a sound revival. 


Therefore I believe that the question whether Ameria 
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is to lead the world in the matter of a revival both in confideng HIG' 
and trade must depend not upon any spasmodic measyy 
of relief from Washington but upon a coming together of th, 
best financial and business interests, with those forces which 
direct the policies of Washington. Otherwise, as the Ti fours 
Presidential Election approaches, we shall merely get op Company 
° ° ° ° 7 7 Sir Edm 
siderations of business affecting not only America but ty for t 
entire world made the sport of Party politics, a developmey m6 D 
detrimental alike to the interests of business and even to th now | 
interests of ‘international peace. ARTHUR W. Kinny, pas : 
to have th 
- They apP' 
FINANCIAL NOTES Limited, 
MarKETS RECOVERING. a) 
THE recovery in the Stock Markets during the past week hy atthe bot 
been almost as sensational as the previous decline. For this al 
several causes are responsible, but perhaps the simplest anj eee 
more general explanation is to be found in the fact that the fil) Colliery, ' 
as I suggested last week, was overdone, and comparatively fen able coal 
buying orders were sufficient to bring about a remarkable rally J 352,000, 
in quotations. Naturally the recovery was most pronounced jp out of the 
in the directions where the fall had been greatest, and in the & witten | 
Miscellaneous section and in several of the Iron and Ste J £170 
shares in particular, the upward rebound has been very pp. account. 
nounced. Moreover, although Wall Street has been somewhy & . peo 
slow to respond to the reports of large Government and other — 
expenditure in the near future in connexion with housing ps e 
schemes, the mere belief that the fall in American securities Rhodesia 
was overdone has imparted a more cheerful tone to American & paid, pr 
shares. I refer elsewhere, however, to the part played by value of 
America with regard not only to American Railroad and {i South A 
Industrial shares but also with regard to markets outside the The r 
United States. P . 
* x —— 






SOME NEW TRUSTS. 


Coming nearer home, it is worth noting that the fall in valye 
of many securities, and notably, perhaps, in some of the better 
class Home stocks, has prompted the formation of one or two 
important Trusts, which, although promoted by privat 
interests, are believed to represent a very large amount of 
capital, while names-:of important firms are associated with th 
movement. It is believed that some of these privately arranged 
Trusts have already been successful in laying in stocks at bargain 
prices and, indeed, it is regrettable that the ordinary investor 
is not more ready to take advantage of “‘ slumps ”’ to -acquir 
securities. Unfortunately, the tendency is, and always has been, 




























for the public to buy on a rising market and too often to by a @ 
at the top. There is, however, I think, a further point tok beco 
remembered in connexion with the recent slump followed by from 
a sudden rally, namely, that dealings in the Stock Markets ar (& | kind. 
in some directions becoming less free through lack of sufficient only 
facilities, and in place of rumours—at present, I am glad t The 
say, unconfirmed—of jobbers retiring, it would be good news Ane 
learn of some addition to the present number. ian 
* * * * But 
P. & O. REPORT. adm 
Not the least interesting feature of the past week has bee are 
the issue of the Report of the P. & O. Steam Navigation we | 
Company. Owing to the rise in freight rates, dealings in Th 
shipping shares have been active during the greater part of this con 
year, with a distinct upward tendency in prices. On more tha H 
one occasion, however, I have drawn attention in these columns Cr 
to the notes of warning sounded by Lord Craigmyle, the be 
Chairman of the P. & O. Company; those warnings have bee " 
along the lines of reminding the investor that if freight rate 200 
were rising, so also were expenses in connexion both with the Res 
cost of running the steamers and with the high cost of the built- 
(Continued ‘on page 1034.) YC 
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| MONTREUX 


Territet-Clarens 








Lake of Geneva, 
THE WELL-KNOWN SHELTERED RESORT. 
FULL INCLUSIVE WEEKLY TERMS FROM £2 10s. 

WINTER SPORTS IN IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 

All information through the Swiss Federal Railways, 118 Regent St. S.W.1, the travel agencies, and the official information office at Montreux. 
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ee 
conPaNy MEETINS 


WANKIE COLLIERY CO. 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


HIGH QUALITY OF COMPANY’S COALS 
SIR EDMUND DAVIS’S SPEECH 


THE fourteenth ordinary general mecting of the Wankie Colliery 

Company Limited, was held on Tuesday, November 3oth, in London, 

sir Edmund Davis (Chairman and Managing Director) said that the 

for the year amounted to £222,959. Three interim dividends, 

one of 6 per cent. and two of 5 per cent. each, had been paid, and it 

yas NOW proposed to pay a final dividend of 4 per cerit., leaving 
{16,145 t0 be carried forward. 

During the year under review the board considered it advisable 
tp have the properties and their equipment independently valued. 
They approached the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited, and had received their report, in which they valued the 
iollieries at £1,195,000. In this valuation they had taken a radius, 
w far as No. 1 Colliery was concerned, of two miles from the station 
at the bottom of the main hauling shaft, in which they estimated a 
tonnage of about 15,000,000 tons, or within a three-mile radius an 
additional 28,000,000 tons, making a total of 43,000,000 tons of 
estractable coal, without any heavy capital outlay. In the No. 2 
Colliery, within the same radius, it was estimated that the total avail- 
able coal to be worked under the same conditions, was about 
352,000,000 tons. ‘These valuations were based on 56 square miles 
wut of their coalfield of 400. As a result of the revaluation they had 
written up the coal-mining and other rights from £489,763 to 
{1,200,000, and the difference had been carried to a capital surplus 
account, 

So far as the development and equipment of any outside property 
in Southern Rhodesia was concerned, he had read references in 
the Southern Rhodesian Press to speeches which had been made 
of late, especially so far as concerned the price of coal in Southern 
Rhodesia. In this connexion, no attention had apparently been 
paid, previous to making these remarks, to the extraordinary high 
value of Wankie coal compared with certain coals elsewhere in 
South Africa. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











The merciful work of 


JOHN GROOM'S 
CRIPPLEAGE 


AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


For 70 years John Groom’s Crippleage 

and Flower Girls’ Mission has been doing 
a great and merciful work, helping crippled girls to 
become partially self-supporting. ‘These girls are admitted 
from all over the country without votes or payment of any 
kind. Some are blind, some deaf and dumb, some have 
only one hand or effective arm, some have spinal trouble. 
They are trained to make exquisite flowers—Orchids, 
Anemones, Lilies, Wistarias, Magnolias—for decorating 
rooms, banqueting halls, etc. 
But this training costs money—so the number of cripples 
admitted is strictly limited by the funds available. There 
are many deserving cases on the “* Waiting List.” Must 
we turn a deaf ear to their urgent appeals for admission? 
The work is entirely dependent upon voluntary 
contributions and occasional legacies received. 
Her Majesty the Queen, when Duchess of York, visited the 


rippleage and expressed great satisfaction at the happy conditions 

under which the girls worked. 

In addition to the 300 Crippled Girls at Edgware and Clerkenwell. 
orphan girls are cared for in Orphan Homes at Clacton-on-Sea. 

Rest and Seaside Homes for Cripples are also maintained at Clacton. 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 
Annual Report for the asking. Visitors welcome by appointment. 
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37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 








enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 





There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 





















THE WARD GALLERY 
CHRISTMAS 


CARDS and 
CALENDARS 


“The Ward Gallery leads the way in the reproduction 
of good contemporary artists”. —Sunday Times. 


Write to us for catalogue and name of 





































MODERN BOOKSHOPS MAY BE FOUND 





Books Christmas 
of all kinds Cards 
and intelligent the best of the 
service for those many attractive 
who require it. series now published 


ALFRED WILSON 


155 Victoria St., 7 Ship Tavern Passage, 
E.C.3. 


BOOKSELLERS LTD. 
11 High St., 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 








AT EACH OF ALFRED WILSON’S THREE PLEASANT i 
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For information on all matters relating to 
travel attractions, motoring, agriculture, 
Rorsh mining and trade, you are invited to write 
for illustrated booklets, &c., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 


Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 1032.) 
ing of new vessels. These warnings are found to be justified 
by the character of the annual report of the P. & O. Company 
issued on Tuesday. 
* * x 
RISING Costs. 

It is true that the total earnings were about £100,000 greater 
than in the previous year, but this was mainly due to higher 
dividends from subsidiaries and to miscellaneous revenue, 
which included a special non-recurring item of £170,000. 
Recognising the special character of this item, the Directors 
placed £150,000 to Reserve for Contingencies, in addition to 
the usual setting aside of £880,000 for general Depreciation 
of Steamers. When it comes to the actual net receipts from 
voyages, there was a falling off to note of £169,000. The 
Directors explain in their Report that the Voyage Accounts 
being made up to June 30th last, they do not reflect the improve- 
ment in freight rates, but, on the other hand, lest shareholders, 
perhaps, should be too hopeful with regard to results in the 
current year, a reminder is given that working costs are rising 
rapidly and, irideed, in the matter of oil alone it looks as though 
the bill in the future would be a heavy one. Altogether, the 
Report is one which not only justifies the warnings of Lord 
Craigmyle but also amply justifies the conservative policy of 
the Directors in keeping the dividend on the Deferred Stock 
for the moment at 4 per cent. 

x * * * 
BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 

I referred last week to the excellent Report of the Royal 
Bank of -Scotland and I am glad to note that the Report 
recently issued by the Commercial Bank of Scotland also 
indicates increased activity north of the Tweed. The Deposits 
advanced during the year by about £4,000,000, while there 
was a rise in the Loans and Advances of over £1,500,000. 
A further addition of £50,000 to the Reserve brings that 
Fund up to considerably over £3,000,000, or nearly £1,000,000 
in excess of the subscribed and paid-up capital, while the 
balance-sheet is again a liquid one. 

*x * * * 
BANKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

With the recent absorption of the Anglo-South American 
Bank by the Bank of London and South America, the import- 
ance and influence of the latter Institution to the South 
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BREWERY 
UNIT TRUST 





Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 





@ Brewery Units makeit 
possible for the first time 
for both small and large 
investors to acquire a 
well-spread interest in 
brewery undertakings. 


@ Brewery dividends are 

more consistent over 
periods of years than 
those of almost any other 
industry and rank among 
the safest shares in the 
industrial market. 


@ The fact that Brewery 

and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 
makes the facilities 
offered by the Brewery 
Unit Trust of real. value 
to the private investor. 





@ The Brewery Unit 
Trust has been formed 
in-consonance with the 
Board of Trade Report on 
Unit Trusts. 


@ Price of Brewery 
Units 16/9, as at 
1/12/37. ' Estimated 
yield at this price based 
on cash dividends alone 
is 43%. 


@ Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
Unit Trust which forms 
the basis of all transac- 
tions, is obtainable from 
any Bank or Stock- 
broker, or direct from 
the Managers. 





LONDON MANAGEMENT SECURITIES LTD. 
7 ANGEL COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : Metropolitan 5614-7 


Telegrams : Lomansec Phone London 
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American Continent, which was always very Sreat, has 
further increased and it is satisfactory to note that theenail 
Institution gives every indication of Prosperity, whi 
figures of the Report indicate sound and conservative an 
ment. Moreover, interest in the latest Report was cue ‘ 
by anxiety with regard to present conditions in Brazj] Pa 
even as regards that country the Report speaks by no Ough 
pessimistically. Means 











x * * * 


PROFITS HIGHER. 

As regards the Bank of London and South America th 
Report made up to September 30th last shows that Deposin, 
rose. by nearly £3,000,000, while in the matter of assets 
position is a very liquid one, the proportion of Cash to Deposiy 
being more than maintained, while ‘there is an income” 
note in the holding of British Government Securities, " 
profit statement, to), is an excellent one, the net earpj ° 
after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, being £462,,, 
against £253,000, and while the dividend has been incteae4 
from 3 to § per cent., that is after placing £200,000 to Con. 
tingency Reserve against only. £120,000 a year ago, whil: 
the balance carried forward of £169,000 is also rather higher 
A further good feature in the balance-sheet is the complete 
disappearance of the item of ‘‘ Depreciation of Capital Employed 
Abroad.”” The annual meeting, at which Lord Wardingtoy 
will preside, takes place on the 14th of this month. 

x * * x 




















BANKING OVERSEAS. 

The recent announcement of the passing of the divideng 
on the “A” Shares of the British Overseas Bank prepare 
shareholders for the annual report showing a decline in earning; 
As a matter of fact, while the profits for the year of £52,454 
showed a decrease of nearly £10,000, the actual total availabie 
including the balance brought in, was only about £7,500 under 
the figure of a year ago, and if the Directors had elected tp 
reduce the amount carried forward, the dividend could haye 
been maintained on the ‘‘ A” shares. Quite wisely, however, 
it was considered prudent, in view of the unsettled state of 
world affairs, to conserve resources, and in place of q 
dividend a sum of £50,000 was placed to Contingencies 
Account, while the carry forward was increased slightly to 
£71,601. The total of the balance-sheet was a little smalle 
than a year ago, although Deposits at £3,840,000 experienced 
only a small reduction. 

x * * * 
. WANKIE COLLIERY. 

At the annual meeting of the Wankie Colliery, held last 
Tuesday, the Chairman, Sir Edmund Davis, gave some ver 
interesting details of an independent valuation of the company’ 
properties and their equipment. It appears that one of the 
reasons for the revaluation was a development in the No, 2 
Colliery where the coal seam had_a width of 33 ft., of which 
25 ft. was being worked. The Chairman stated that if they 
had known the width and value of the deposit in this particular 
locality, the whole of the works would have been installed 
on that site instead of in the inconvenient situation where they 
were now. In reply to a question by a shareholder about the 
likelihood of a bonus distribution to shareholders, the Chait- 
man reminded shareholders that in the past £600,000 had been 
written off by way of depreciation, and he added: ‘* Whether 
we should eventually make a capital return to members in th 
form of fully-paid shares is a matter we are unable to deal with 
at this moment, but as soon as Lord Lloyd and I return from 
our visit to the colliery we may, perhaps, consider it advisable 
to suggest to our colleagues that we should take into consider 
tion the question raised at this meeting.” A. W. K. 


























A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


** THE SPECTATOR,’ DECEMBER 2ND, 1837. 
MONEY MaRrKET. 
Stock Exchange, Friday Afternoon. 
Considerable sensation has been excited in the Money Market by 
the sudden and unexpected depression of Bank Stock, which has 
experienced a decline of more than 8 per cent. ; having fallen from 
2124 to 204. The decline commenced on Wednesday afternoon; 
when some of the most eminent brokers appeared as sellers. The 
market for this stock is limited, and the dealers in it few; and 
though the transactions have not been extensive, this result ha 
been to cause a depression first to 208, then 206, and ultimately 
today to 204. It is believed that this decline has been caused by 
the altered state of the business of the Bank; which it is said ha 













fallen off to such an extent as to render it extremely probable tha 





a reduction of the dividend of 8 per cent. hitherto paid upon th 
Stock, will be forced upon the Directors. 
arisen as to the concerns of the corporation ; and many statistic 
details relating to them are afloat; but our limited space will not 
allow us to notice these documents, or to do more than state thi 
the decline in the value of the Stock has not been assigned to ay 
more probable cause than the supposed reduction of the dividend. 








Much discussion ha § 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 271 


By ZENO 

sve of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
of this week’ s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
elton ad Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
elopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the 

The name of the winner wi!l be published in our next issue. 
lutions must bear a three- ig ign stamp, otherwise they 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Cor 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of i Royal College of 
Physicians of L ondon and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals, The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. he income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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President 





nomiliee— 


G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
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Black Currant 
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ACROSS 5. rev. with 32. Needs an article to 
1. This kind of person’s not a great 6 Py manceed Book. 
traveller. . As its tans (anag.). 
>, My first _ second are unchecked Z This is topping. 
; ee — @ the washing that extin- 10. Forty of these winks do not make 
% > anap! 
eersenmversation | (Two words.) 11. A card-game to boast about. 
14. Spectacular a eae cies 12, The class of men illustrious by rank. 
15, About 3. ackages containing 13. rev. Half keen. 
‘ ol 15. Fifty on the seashore don’t generally 
16. wt 
18, rev. An Irish asseveration. 7 pearly — pa 
20. This cat has only one life. 19. post aa 
22. pena Ay B on: to keep the 20. A boxer is jocularly this. 
23. This person is more than replete. <3 _ Shion be slain 
27, “Like summer friends, Sm ae Gieser s i 
= pt , Bi gl be this, 26. rev. Gives music an atmosphere. 
these days. s SOLUTION TO 
at) a  eaeaaaian CROSSWORD NO. 270 
30. . es 
31. hoy Ap atoms of a base. Miran cs tho N Gi ™ Tv 
32. rev. § ; CM ad Lie i 
33. Full bloom. > PVH) 1 GAT A/NTDI 
34. A scrappy composition ? PY | Al “A | RII) N| AiMj Oj RI Al 
DOWN E‘D|A ae A vam 
W| ATN| T| AiG E{W! E|W 
i patho inflated angler might call AIM| DE si LIT |M NI E = 
2, rev. and 19. Made much of. | S| P TO Ri T 


See 1§ across. ; 
. One who makes into leather with- 
out use of tannin. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 270 is Mrs. 
The Rectory, Cc layton West, Huddersfield. 


~ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(§ncorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Ec2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Hounsfield, 






Paid up Capital ... £ 4,500,000 

Reserve unc " £2, 475,000 

Gareency Reserve £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of P ropric tors under the Cha: ter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
issues Tele ‘graphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Zealand, 
ircular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Depesits for fixed periods received, 
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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, 
»y Eugene O'Neill. 


















An ever-increasing number of eiti- 
zens of the future, from earliest 
infancy, are sheltered in our Homes 
and so freed from neglect and 
destitution. Please send £3 3s., to 
maintain one such child for a month, 


THEIR 
CHANCE 





























to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


i Patron: H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. I 


Your health will 


BOOM 


on 


BOVRIL 
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as a line. 


S%for 135 7% for 26 ; and 10% for shout 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 

not later than Tuesday of each week. 


for §2. 








PERSONAL 





92,006 


Remember the little ones. 
25s. for 100. 
guests ?—R.S.V.P. to THE Rev. Percy INESON, 


Street, Commercial Road, Stepney,:E. 1. 


BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satis- 

fying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East End children, FUNDS permitting ; 
3d. pays for ONE meal. 
How many may we entertain as your 
Supt., 
East END MISSION, Stepney Central Hall. 3 Bromley 





A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lem; of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor. Canons Park, Edgware, London. 


(Edgware 0987.) 





ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, &c. 


TIVES, 12 Henrictta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 


Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 





| gy oie COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
a | I will.”-—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


can... and 





a IGHTS out! ”—the Sergeant-Major’s warning. 
“ You'll smoke TOM LONG tomorrow morning.” 





| NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, . plate, 

pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W’. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For details read “*‘ GEORGIAN TEAPOTS,”’ £150, in 
personal column Times, Telegraph Morning Post, any 
Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





A POOR MOTHER suffering from CANCER, living 

with her devoted daughter. Total income 17s.10d. 
per week, out of which 5s. rent must be paid. In 
PLEASE HELP.— 
Appeal S., NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 


urgent need of nourishment. 


Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


PATHETIC AGED LADY, 02, Blind and Deaf, 
previously supported by nephew who died in August, 


now quite destitute. 


This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds are 


urgently nequired. 


PLEASE HELP! 
THe S5CRETARY, 74 Brook Green, 


London, 





AID 





———____ 





SERVICE 


IN LIFE AND WORK 
Winter : 1937 


Contributors include:- 


A. A. Milne 
Dr. L. P. Jacks 
John Hilton 
Lord Davies 
C. Delisle Burns 
Christopher Hollis 





A non-political, non-sectarian, quarterly 
review of social, industrial, economic, 
and international affairs for service- 
minded people. 


Postal subscription: 2s.6d. per annum. 
Or, through your bookseller, 6d. per 
issue. 


For a free specimen copy apply 
to SERVICE IN LIFE AND WORK, 
Tavistock. House (south), 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





| EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY .OF Lonpon), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.r, 
The Council of Bedford College invite applicati 
for the post of WARDEN of Bedford Collage ga 
one of the College Residences. Candidates m Op 
women graduates of a British University “arn m 
have had experience in dealing with students Pref 
ence will be given to those between 35 and 45 years of 
age. Salary £300 per annum with board and residen - 
Last date for receiving applications, January Isth, 1 7 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, on 


EQUIRED immediately, Warden t 

_Educational Settlement, South Wales, presi 
married and University Graduate. Salary £350 J 
annum, plus free quarters and board.—Write stating 


age, qualifications, experience, Box A 695, The Spectat, 
UNIVERSITY 


HODES Cc 
(University of South Africa.) ener 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 


WOMEN 








Vacancy for a 
er a OF CLASSICS. 
articulars and application forms can be i 
from the SECRETARY, Office of the High Omnia 
for South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C,2 
Closing date for receiving applications January ath, 
1938. : 


HE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTIO 

GIRLS. School at Rickmansworth Park Hoe 
Bete be invited Res the post of Resident 
ea istress (Present number of Pupils i i 
Junior, School). — an 
Duties to commence in September Term, 1938. 
Candidates must be not more than 45 years of age, 
and must be Graduates of a recognised University or 
possess equivalent qualifications. Age of retirement: 

_ Canvassing disqualifies. ; 
Forms of Application, together with full particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF THE INstitv. 
TION, 31 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2, to whom requests in writing (which will be 
treated as confidential) must be sent on or before 
January Ist, 1938. 


(oerenetey OF BIRMINGHAM, 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 








Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 








W. 6. 





NOUR CHILDREN, ages 2 to 7, all undernourished 
and two of them in very delicate health, the 
mother, a vicar’s daughter—a widow having no means 
whatever other than Public Assistance 22s. 6d. per 
Details given. 
PLEASE HELP us to care for them.—Appeal S, 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 


week, out of which rent must be paid. 


Green, W. 





N EXTREME POVERTY.—Mother dying, daughter 
i help us to 
comfort them.—Appea!l S, DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 


seriously ill. Details given. Please 


Alp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Professional and 


Training for Social, 
Seven months’ 


Business Posts. Residential Ciubs 
Course £55. Prospects from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
—— attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 


Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





POVYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

ir (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Principal: Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A. (Cambridge). 
The Lent Term commences on Thursday, 

January 13th, 1938. The College prepares women 

students for the London degrees in Science and Arts. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 


and several Exhibitions of not more than £30, tenable | 
tor three years, will be offered for competition in | 


| Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, ete 
, a & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


February, 1938. For further particulars apply to the 


SaaTaES, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Greer, | 
Surrey. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
I PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) 











should be 





LASTING: EFFICIENT - HANDSOME 
De Luxe 


RAZOR 


With 10 Ectipse 
Super Razor Blades 106 


The perfect gift . . . the razor 
with the magnet in the handle. 





Other Models 5/6 & 3/6 .. Blades 5 for 1/8 
Stocked by all leading 








Lecturer in German. 

Stipend, £300 per annum. 

Duties to begin, if possible, January 11th, 1938, 

Six copies of application, with testimonials, must 

be sent, on or before December 9th, to the under. 

signed, trom whom further particulars may be obtained, 
Selected candidates will be invited to attend for 

interview on Thursday, December 16th. 

C. G. BURTON, 

; . Secretary. 

The University, Edmund Street, 

Birmingham, 3. 

November 1937 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
7 DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Board of Management may award in March, 
1938, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for 
three to five years for admission in October, 1938. 
Candidates must be under the age of 19 on October Ist, 
1938, and must show evidence of exceptional artistic 
ability. One Scholarship of. £120 per annum for 
three years may also be awarded to a student who has 
already reached an advanced stage of training and is 
under the age of 22 on October rst, 1938. The 
College incorporates Schools of Architecture and 
Town Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, and 
is well endowed with Travelling Scholarships and 
Fellowships. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tions is January 31st, 1938. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL — SEASCALE 


On the Board ot Education’s lis’ 0: efficient schools. 
Provides under the healthiest conditions a thorough 
education on Public Schoo. lines. Preparation for 
professional and social life. Excellent examination 
results without any pressure. Exceptionally happy 
atmosphere. Also Junior Schoo! for girls from 8 years 
of age. Prospectus and full particulars of scholarships 
on application. 











IH AWNES SCHOOL. AMPTHILL.—Public school 
: on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields. park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. 


Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 





University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Fees £120-180 p.a. 


Music, Domestic Science. 
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WSDAILE PIANOS 
1, ~ Seer ———— SS 
KILGR: ASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. G YIVE RECORD TOKENS F OR Cc HRIST MAS. B LUT HNE R ry Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS a PIANOS, recondit joned as new, for SALE at 
from 10 to 18 years. An E.M.G. RECQRD TOKEN is a passport to} reduced prices. Deferred Payme ge over three years.— 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). pleasure for lovers of music, and makes a perfect com- | Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 





Thorough General Education. All Games. | bined greeting card and Christmas gift. ‘Tokens are |} ——————__— : Saeed 
Preparation for E xaminations. Gceod P lavin s © ields. | issued by us for any amount and we will exchange them Pp“ for sale, upright grand, by Lipp of Stuttgart. 
For prosp apply L. G. Langwi for records of any make. If the recipient is unable to Ex. condition.—3 Cedar Close, E. Molesey. 
Clerk to the Gc vernors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. | visit us at Grape Street, we will send the records of his ee arias a oe ese cisions 

ei —— ten hi Ld seep no charge _ inland postage on 

—— ten shillingsworth or more of records ¥4 03 ned y on , 
EDUCATION. = 7.M.G. HANpD-Mapze GRAMOPHONES, LtD., 11 Grape 2 ee oh... HERE TO STAY 
—— DA V i KS 5 Sircet W.C.2. hanacennces es Bar 7166-7 DEAL Convalescence or Rest in Home. Non-profit- 
pn A nS Na FO renee making. Beautiful country. Distant view sea. 
vil Service—Tax el Grou Central heating, excellent food, H. & C. most reoms. 
1937: FIRST THIRD AND SIX OTHER BL ACES. No nursing, but medical instructions observed. Pr:ces 
sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. from {2 per week.—Apply Trustces, The Firs, 

CANDID: ATES MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. Crowhurst, Sussex. 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, Ww = - ar 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and As 

































HE BOURNE MOUTH HYDRO. —let 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort. 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician T. No. 341. 








exverienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. E inglish for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges For prospectus, advice and list 
of recent svc 2e2Ses, applyys0 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
§.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by —— tment oniy. Tel. Victoria davai 








HOTELS AND” BOARDING NG HOUSES 


I ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Be'grave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; \ with | din mner r 6s. ¢ 6d. o1 or2 2 gns. weekly. We ict t 3347. 
CRUISE S I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c 


Perfect 20,000 ton ships, large, | Water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
comfortable and steady. First | R-A-C. Tlustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 

















=———— 


LECTURES AND ME IEETINGS 


os AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


LECTURES ArT 8.15 P.N 
In the M/ ead HALL, 26 PORTLAND PLACE, 
1. (Near Broadcasting House.) 








Sk Se eo —THE AL ISON HOTEL.—Melville 
MAR.1S DUCHESS OF RICHMOND | §4,Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
28 days cruise to West Africa - - ea al 
and Morocco, from 48 Gns, N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gct. Britain’s Greatest 
MAR.23 DUCHESS OF ATHOLL Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
20 days cruise to West Africa | fooms, grounds Io acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 













No. 3.—DECEMBER 7T 
REL ATIONS WITH THE 7COL ONIES 
by LEONARD BARNES. 








Chairman: SIR ROBERT HAMILTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., and Morocco, from 34 Gns. day. Illus. Brochure free. Twi > Resident Physicians. 
F.S.A.(Scot.). APR.14. (FASTER) j Oe an 
Tickets for each lecture (2s. and 1s.) and Syllabus cn | DU “HESS OF RICHMOND EFRESH YOURSELVES in Engtish Country. 








application to the Lecture Committee, LisrraL Party 11 days cruise to Madeira and 

ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1, or may be sie "s ~ 
Morocco from 19 Gas. 

obtained at the ; Hall on the evening | of the Lecture. 





Ask ‘or Descr eon List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRE none HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, 
P. R.A. es Lrtp., ST. Gea’ Gate. 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 
YURRE y, TRUS r INNS Sot excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Su RREY.— 
Apply for List “* S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” _Prudenti al Building, E psom Road, Guildford. 















EIMANN WINTER LECTURES. 





Supplementing the training of the Reimann School 
of Commercial and Industrial Design, briday Evenings 
at 8 p.m. Visitors Admitted. 1s. €d. at door. 
Friday, December 10th: Dr. F. D. KLINGEN- 
DER, “ GOYA.’’—Write M6 full list, S, 4-10 Regency 
Street, Wes tminster, | Ss. W. vic 3131. 





















INITED Lodg= of T orané oh ists, 17 Gt. r4 Saaabedieind 
U Pla ace, Marble Arch. Public Meeting, Wednesday, 


\ "ARW ICKCLU BLTD.(21 St. George’ sSq., S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w ‘ily ; 3 with 





ipa, W W jhat is Mag: be Peal wi elcome. Free’ dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 
mBHIVERSITY OF LONDON. a 








) Te etal’ » 
The Creighton Lecture entitled “ THE ECONOMIC RECOMMENDE D BRITISH 


ADVANCL: OF THE SQUIREARCHY IN THE 4 ; : HOTELS 
TWO GENERATIONS BEFORE THE a : i a 4 Rite 
WAR” will be given by PROFESSOR R. H. Le eS P ; ae re eee 
TAWNEY, Litt.D., B.A. (Professor of Economic = ae oe cTRAL. ‘i 
History in the U niversity) at THE UNIVERSITY | | BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
Or LONDON: ‘THE SENATE HOUSE (entrance BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
trom Montague Place, W.C.1) on MONDAY, DECEM- | BRIGHTON.—( Rottingdean ’—TUDOR CLOSE. : 
Lik 6th at §.30 p : >E.—U \ ae 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET gt yg ied Eg 

S. J. = os EY; > eee CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
cademic Registrar. C white | GRIEFF (Perths) —STRATHEARN HYDRO. 






























For Further Particulars 
— Your Local Agent, or 


















DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
| BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e ° | 


, UTHORS invited forward MSS. all descri; ations for | 
JA. publication. Fiction especialiy required. No} 
reading tees. £50 Cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 








Viorid’s Greatest Travel System 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 EPINBURGH. —AL ISON. 

(WHI tehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall | EDZELL (Angus) .—GLEN 

p hang C36 London and all princi- | FALMOUTH (Cornwall). a AL MOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 









































29 Ludgate Hill, London. pal cities. 
ae: es ts sore ie 
FRIENDS” BOOK C ENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you | _ . — HARROGATE. rR cee 
know of this shop where you may examine at leisure | —HARLOW SEO HOTEL. 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and ‘INEM: = . 
international problems ? Opposite Euston Station. CINE MAS St, “HAST _— ee al 
*Phone LUSton 3602. Z ss , ae ACA D EMY, | HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. Oxford St. Gers. 2981. LINKS 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Book'et free.— The fra great Italian international success KESWICK.—KESWICK . : ree 
KBGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. “ SQUADRONE BIANCO” (U) (White Squadron) | KINLOCH RANNOC tH (Perths.)- LOCH RANNOCH. 
; , d great British pictur | LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
ITERARY Typewtg.,Trans., &c., promptly ex. MSS. ed and great Br NTURERS Ww) —REGENT. 
41s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. THE LAST ADVE mais LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
MCKARLANE (C) » TheStudy,96MarinePde., I igh-on-Sea en : = —— LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
— L HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C rs 
‘ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps OA ‘ 
) also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. SHOP BY POST —THACKERAY, ar Russell St., W.C. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98- aon Cosma 











: ‘HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy : ‘ Rd., S.W.7 
= a ene i eee in quarters, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; | MANCHES’ TER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
_TO L ET ts. per lb. for forequarters; and 1s. 2d. per Ib. for | MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S HYDRO. 
————————— —__——— | sides and whole ‘carcasses. Alt carriage paid per parcel | MONMOU gg Ferre , 
O LET for winter Pare hed house, a rent scutes | post. Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HO 
j ’ | T. M. Apie & Sons, Voe, Shetland. NAIRN (Nairnshire) Gee VIEW. 


—H. R. sod 7 The Boltons, $.W.10. 6393 Flax. | " elbative =o, Sen 9 R MARINE. 
— aes | —— Se eee — | OBAN.—GREAT WESTER 


aaa tt PERTIL STATION HOTEL. 
_ FOR THE TABLE, &e. | ___ MISCELLANEOUS _ | PITLOGHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
age Sees IEC - | PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
} H ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, se ecte od: ~ Handknit PORT ST. MARY (LO.M.)—Perwicx Bay & Lixxs 
N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, | Stockings and Wader Sccks. Tweed patterns free RHOSNE IGR Anal BAY. — 
i Per Tin, by post, 2s. rod., 4s. 1od., 7s. 1d jon sist —MaAnacGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. ST. ANNES-ON-SE SRAND. 
: ine ‘ i delat =| . — | ST. IVES (Cornwall ~TREGENNA CASTLE, 
Enclose your greeting cards with order and we will | AVE oinenetiiinn to soca ? Readers having omtien Isr. MAWES Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTI 
post for Christmas delivery to your triends. to sell or professional services to offer are invited | SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL eon N- 


Seen DEREK L1p.,Z.B.,140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C. 
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i : , i to bring their announcements to the notice of the many | TRY HOTEL 
Complete Price List post free on request thousands ef readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- | SCQURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 
J. W. MACKIZ & SONS LIMITED, fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per} SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
: . aa insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices,| SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 99 Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by | SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| ae ee ee a eee ee _______ | Tuesday of each week. Ry or eg :—2}°, for 6 inser- | SQUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horet, 
tions: §% for 13 : 74% for 26; and 10° o for $2 | —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 








CCE PT ABLE Christmas Present.—7 Ib. dees 
aso oes 2S ES Sea ———— | STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN W YVIS. 
Warxen. Sp in too me paid. a EAL SHETL. AND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s aa TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. > 
a * —— children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, | TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
VINEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry | handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the} TORQUAY a COURT PRIVATE. 
‘ or ground, 3 lb. for 5s. 6d., post paid in UK— Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— = ACE 
RALry RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware. Herts. | Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Vos, Shetland. ROSLIN' HALL. 
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*The Readers Union’ choice for December 


THE ASCENT OF NANDA DEVI 


By H. W. TILMAN. 35 photographs, 2 maps. 12s. 6d. net 


** Mountain adventure of the highest order. . .” 


“The ascent is a famous one among mountaineers. And here it is famously set down.” 
The Observer 


—— 


A CARDINAL THE VILLAGE No. 5 


—— 


OF THE MEDICI 
By Mrs HICKS BEACH. 15s. nct 


“Brilliant and beautiful. ... A definite addition 
to English Literature.” 
HUMBERT WOLFE (Observer) 
“The great success of the book is the effect of 
a real personality which arises from its pages.” 
The Manchester Guardian 


CHINESE LYRICS 


Translated by CH‘U TA-KAO 
With a Preface by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
Second Impression 


4s. 6d. net 


Classical lyrics of the 10th to the 17th centuries 
rhythmically translated into English by a young 
Chinese poet. 
“It is quite remarkable that a Chinese should be 
able to render these poems not only in perfect 
English idiom but with such sensibility to the 
musical value of English Words.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


CARPENTER 
By WALTER ROSE 


With an introduction by 
FRANK KENDON 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
**A little masterpiece that must surely become 
a classic.” The Architect's Journal 
“A book which twins perfectly with George 
Sturt’s classic volume The Wheelwright’s Shop.” 
J. M. BULLOCH 


LORD MACMILLAN 
LAW AND OTHER THINGS 


Second Impression 


8s. 6d. net 


**We expect from the author (and duly find) a 
limpid easy flow of language, erudition lightly 
borne and never obtruded, penetrating analysis, 
an outlook urbane and humorous. He is never 
dry or dull.” 


The Spectator 


THE NEGRITOS OF MALAYA 


By I. H. N. EVANS. 70 plates, 1 map. 25s. net. 


The author, who is known already as an authority on the ethnology and archaeology of the Malay 
Peninsula, prefaces his chapters on the characteristics, customs, beliefs, implements, and language of 
the Negritos, with a general account of the country. 


WAGES AND INCOME 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM SINCE 1860 
By A. L. BOWLEY. 88s. 6d. net 


Professor Bowley has made many investigations into the subjects of wages and incomes at various 
dates in the last forty years; but some of the more essential studies are now out of print or not easily 
accessible, and with the accumulation of new information and the making of new analyses earlier 
estimates have had to be modified. This new book is a résumé presenting the results of the investiga- 
tions as a coherent whole. 
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